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An Editorial on the Policemen oston’— Library of the 
3 3 Se SETA Pe a) or 


SAMSON’S ARMS ARE ABOUT THE PILLARS 
EDWARD CUMMINGS 


WEEK AGO, Boston was one of the proudest cities of the world. To-day her 
fame is smirched. Instead of a great example, she is now pointed out as a terrible 
warning. She can sympathize better now with her sisters in Belgium. She has had 

-a glimpse of Huns and Vandals at work. 

Lincoln said this country could not endure half slave and half free. It is equally 
true that it cannot endure half democratic and half military. But that is just the fatal 
condition that we and our representatives and our law-makers have been deliberately per- 
petuating for generations. Our industrial life has never been democratized. In the in- 
dustrial world the military law of the jungle is the accepted law. Strikes, appeals to brute 
force, industrial wars, are tolerated and recognized. The machinery for adjusting labor 
disputes is as pitifully inadequate as the Hague Tribunal was for preventing or settling 
international wars. — re 

Now it is time to do some clear thinking. As a first step I recommend striking out of 
our language such self-contradictory and wholly misleading expressions as “a policemen’s 
strike.’ There is no such thing. “Strike” is the accepted name for industrial warfare. 
Ordinary employees, working for individuals or organizations doing business for private 
gain, do not take an oath of allegiance and obedience such as is taken by the civic sol- 
diers and officers called police. Police officers may desert, they may mutiny, they may 
revolt, but not strike. They ought to renounce explicitly the resort to strikes when they 
are accepted as volunteers. 

Boston is threatened with a general strike—or with sympathetic strikes—to support 
the Police Union. Such a threat recalls the story in the book of Judges, when the lords of 
the Philistines had the giant Samson, whom they had captured and blinded and set to 
grinding in prison, brought into the great temple—to make sport for the assembled mullti- 
tude. Then Samson put his arms about the two middle pillars of the temple, and pulled 
the temple down on his own head and the heads of the Philistines. Organized labor is 
a giant. It has its mighty arms about the two middle pillars of the great temple of 
Democracy—law and order. But, unlike Samson, it is not a captive; it is not grinding 
in chains in prison; and, best of all, it is not blind, and has no desire to destroy itself for 
the sake of destroying its enemies. 

If the giant should deliberately shut his eyes to the consequences and try by a general 

_ strike to pull down the two middle pillars of the great temple of Democracy, law and order, 
Boston could do no greater service to the cause of political and industrial democracy than 
to insure the defeat of the suicidal attempt at any cost. That much Boston would owe 

to herself, to her sister cities, and to the great cause of democracy. 
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BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 18, 1919 


Policemen are People 


OLICEMEN ARE PEOPLE. Oaths of duty 
and uniforms do not-change their nature. 
They breathe the same air we all breathe. In 
Boston they have succumbed to the industrial 
malaria. They have proved they are human. They 
have the aspirations and the sins common tous all. 
They are not to be blamed for seeking better terms 
in their work, We are all doing that. It is the 
way of it that matters. Policemen, or politeness 
men, have a place of peculiar honor in the com- 
munity. They do so much for us, in the waking 
hours and much more in their guardianship of the 
night, that we have an affection for them. They 
may not realize it, because when they perform their 
usual duty of correction or arrest they feel they 
make an ehemy forthwith. They say the police- 
man’s life is not a happy one. But for every citizen 
who feels affronted there are ninety-nine who go 
their way grateful for the order and security and 
safety which these civilian defenders vouchsafe. . 


Distrust of Their Neighbors 


T MAY BE, their determination to join the 

American Federation of Labor was due to the 
feeling that they lacked friends among the people. 
In this they were mistaken. They could have made 
their case successful if they had estimated the atti- 
tude of the community more accurately, and had 
pursued their course patiently. Patience is so 
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little with us! The difficulty is, they distrusted 
their own neighbors and resorted to a powerful 
outside body which is so nearly invincible to-day 
that it threatens its own destruction. We are 
jealous of local self-determination. Their right to 
go abroad for:relief it is easy to dispute. But it 
must be remembered, in a democracy, government, 
local or national, exists for the people. The other 
sort of government we have only lately repudiated. 
But cer tainly a city ought to be able to settle within 
its own counsels such a difficulty as the well-being 
of its keepers of order. 


An Air of Finality 


ID BOSTON DO ALL that it might have done? 
Is the blame all on the shoulders of the police- 
men? Unhappily, there was too much conflicting 


politics involved among those who were in author-: 


ity. There was also an assumption of something 
like impeccability. Men sit on their mighty places 


and with an unbecoming air of finality deliver their | 


ultimata. That is not the way of real democrats. 
Lincoln was not like that when he was reviled; 
nor Roosevelt in the great coal strike in 1902; nor 
the President in the recent police situation in 
Washington. They kept themselves human, teach- 
able, temperate, fair. Law is a servant, subject to 
instruction, and subject always to the changing 
needs and conditions of the people. It hurts and 
angers many decent people when there appears a 
disposition to assume that citizens were made only 
for laws. Citizens make their laws. They amend 
their laws continually. 


An Anarchic Disgrace 


E DEPLORE THE PRECIPITATE action of 
the policemen which resulted in riot, burglary, 
bloodshed, hatred, malice, and the dishonor of a 
great city. They must know their share of blame. 
We also deplore the dulness of the public con- 


science, which did not sense the danger nor prepare - 


for it in time to save the whole country from an 
anarchic disgrace. The first wild night of an un- 
guarded city was a reproach to the police, but it 
was also a reproach to those others in whose hands 
were committed the safety of the people in any 
possible crisis. Above the policemen are their 
mayor, the police commissioner, the governor; and 
at the command of these officials are the armed 
forces of the commonwealth, and, if need be, of the 
nation. They were subject to immediate call. Why 
the costly tardiness? The people were in this in- 
stance solidly against the action of the police. The 
public welfare was in great danger. It was not’a 


situation for giving much time to sterm-mouthed 
-declarations against those who had offended. It 


was an hour for public-spirited action that would 


have spoken more powerfully against the evil thing i; 
than any: words,—action that would at the same — 


time have reassured the people and given them a 
calm and firm mind. 
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' The Better Way 


RHE UNHAPPY OUTCOME is disturbing be- 
cause it reveals the outreaching of labor for 
the utmost, irrespective of all moral laws, -all social 
; conventions, all economic limitations. Tt is dis- 
_turbing because the great. lesson of the strike 
has been almost completely hidden. Instead of 
blame, threatenings, excitement, the use of vile 
_ihames, arbitrary decisions, it is the better way to 
inquire how may we, the people, make such an ad- 
justment of our common affairs as to do even 
justice to the whole social order. The policemen 
represent not a peculiar situation; they show 
rather, with peculiar sharpness, that we are all 
= ane, The right to strike, the right to bargain 
collectively, the right to stand insistent for a new 
set of laws,—these are at the heart of this acute 
difficulty. Everybody knows most people are havy- 
ing a hard time to make a living. They have 
suffered and they have warned. When the orderly 
and law-making ways of bringing about a change 
_ for betterment are in the hands of far-seeing and 
sympathetic men, there is little danger of upheaval. 
Human nature is incapable of sustaining social 
chaos where strong men do their duty. Anarchy 
- under them is impossible. What is their duty? 
The need to-day is that there be more honest atten- 
tion to’ the exceeding great problem. We are 
weary of two kinds of social enemies,—the orga- 
nized bodies of workers who, unmasked, are holding 
up their employers, and the politicians who make 
no attempt to help on the welfare and peace of 
the populace which cries out that old, old cry for 
the bread of justice. 


aie 


. c ‘The Virtue of Organization 


E OFFER NO OBJECTION whatever to the 

extension of the principle of organization by 
all workers of every kind. Why not everybody join 
a union? When everybody is in a union it will be 
plainer than it is now that we all have obligations 
as well as rights. We shall also understand one 
another better. One-half of our whole body of 
workers organized and the other half unorganized 
will continue us in strife, for it means division 
and contest. With all of us together,—the bar- 
riers down, the divisions ended,—we shall get on 


- eapital nor labor arrayed against each other in 
a ruthless competition; nor capital, labor, and the 
_ public in a triangular and indeterminate tussle ; 
but men and women working on a co- operative 
a basis, for a common end, not sharing equally in 
_ rewards for unequal services, but even the least 
_ receiving enough to meet: the always changing 
economic conditions. Now we do not feel that 
the least as well as the greatest receives prompt, 
= _ thorough, and merciful treatment; but it ought 
to be so, in order that life may be sweet and happy, 
and the purposes of the good God measurably 
realized while men, women, and children struggle 
0 be nest, true, and loyal to His laws and the 
: e state. . 
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A Long Contest 


P.HE American Israelite reprints an editorial | 
note from THE REGISTER together with some 
comment which singularly mistakes its purport 
and intent. “There is little danger,” it says, “of 
those of the members of the orthodox churches 
who, in the final analysis, are really Unitarians; 
ejecting the really or thodox Christians.” One 
would say not. But the note in question was deal- 
ing with a much different and indeed opposite 
danger,—that the “orthodox” might presently see 
fit to eject from their fellowship those supposed 
to be tinged with Unitarianism. It was a kind of 
exhortation to these latter to bestir themselves a 
little in getting the ban lifted from those who 
bear the Unitarian name, in order to safeguard 
themselves from prospective banishment. It is 
rather the weakness of liberals that they are apt. 
to underrate their antagonist. They are inclined 
to think that the whole world is soon coming their 
way. Now probably they have a long and arduous 
contest to make before they can securely establish 
their views, and they will do well not to count 
upon anything like a landslide in their favor. 


How to Get It 


LMOST IN THE SAME MOMENT, three men 
known the country over said the same thing, 
namely, that the world needs spiritual regeneration, 
and by no other means will it grow better. Mr. 
Hoover said it, Mr. Lansing said it, and Mr. George 
T. Page, president of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, said it. The thing that we cannot understand 
is that they do not add, these excellent diagnosti- 
cians, that the way to cultivate the new birth is to 
call the people to worship. Is there any other way? 
It is inadequate for men to tell people what they 
need, what the world must have indeed, and then 
pass on to the next subject, knowing all the while 
that the number of people who attend church is piti- 
fully small. There are some ardent advocates of 
religion who never see’ a church. It is credibly 
stated that the prolific H. G. Wells, with his fath- 
omless religious experiences, which have become a 
literary obsession, has no interest in and no use for 
the church. He does not go to church. It is 
curious how we may expect to receive or give 
religious nurture without the proper teachers and 
societies. The church’s business in her many 
branches is spiritual regeneration. In each of them 
there is great virtue. ‘Tt is trite to say that what- 
ever her shortcomings in any branch, they are not 
greater than those in any other institutions of our 
vast human society,—family or state, medicine or 
law. The fashion, therefore, of this almost patron- 
izing tribute to religion, is hardly polite, though we 
are grateful to eminent men for assuring us that 
there is a spirit in man, and that the Almighty 
giveth him understanding for the problems of life, 
—if man enters the sanctuary to be silent, reverent, 
and receptive for the enduing of His wisdom and 
might. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


ONDITIONS THAT RECENTLY plunged Liver- 
( pool and other large cities in England into a 

temporary reign of violence because of a police 
strike were duplicated in Boston last week, when about 
1,300 members of the uniformed police force, unionized 
and affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, 
abandoned their duties in protest against the sus- 
pension of nineteen of their number after they had 
declined to obey an order enjoining them to abandon 
their union. The refusal of the striking policemen 
to perform their duties proved the beginning of a 
period of disorder in various parts of the city, which 
was met by energetic action by Mayor Peters, Gov- 
ernor Coolidge, and Police Commissioner Curtis. With 
the aid of volunteer guardians of the peace, and of a 
large number of National Guardsmen, order had been 
fairly well restored by the beginning of the present 
week. Governor Coolidge, indorsing the attitude of 
Commissioner Curtis, took the ground that the police- 
men who abandoned their posts were not strikers, but 
deserters, and the efforts of Samuel Gompers, president 
of the American Federation of Labor, to obtain rein- 
statement for the men met with an uncompromising 
refusal on the part of Commissioner Curtis, again with 
the unreserved support of the Governor of Massachu- 
setts. 


Boston Strike Raises 
Grave Question for the Country 

The strike of the Boston police, with its background 
of union activities among policemen, firemen, and 
other city employees sworn to the public service, con- 
fronted practically every large city in the country 
with a grave problem. In most of the cities of the 
first and second class, including conspicuously New 
York and Washington, the movement for the unioniza- 
tion of the policemen and firemen had gained consider- 
able headway when the police of the capital of Massa- 
chusetts precipitated an unprecedented crisis by their 
“walk-out.” In every instance the process of unionizing 
these important branches of the public service has been 
carried out under the auspices of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, with which the policemen’s and firemen’s 
unions are affiliated. It can be seen, therefore, that 
in the event of an industrial strike, the American 
Federation of Labor would be able to paralyze the 
powers of municipalities to enforce public order and 
guard property. That possibility furnished ground 
for grave concern in every city where the unionization 
of policemen and firemen had been going on. 


Country Aroused by 
“Crime Against Civilization” 

Public opinion seemed to respond with unmistakable 
force to the President’s characterization of the strike 
of the Boston police as “a crime against civilization,” 
made by him in one of his addresses on his trip to the 
Pacific Coast. Public men and the press, in their 
utterances on the ominous possibilities of the situation, 
gave expression to a widespread conviction that a 
policeman, a fireman, and every other public officer 
sworn to maintain public order or to protect the public 
from calamities stood on a different ground from a 
worker in private industry, and that a strike of such 
public servants would be an act of desertion in as real 
a sense as a strike by soldiers would constitute de- 
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sertion. There was a general realization of the need 
of constructive action to prevent the possibility of 
the recurrence in any other American city of the 
crisis that had thrown Boston into a temporary state 
of anarchy. 


Steel Strike Timed to Begin 
as Next Week Opens 

Additional significance attached to the issue raised 
by the conduct of the police of Boston because of the 
announcement by the iron and steel workers that their 
unions had voted a strike on September 22, in protest 
against the refusal of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion to recognize the unions or to discuss demands 
for higher pay and improved conditions of labor, pre- 
sented through those organizations. In adopting this 
course, the steel workers, in conference in Washington, 
declined to respond to a final appeal by the President, 
urging them to withhold aggressive measures pending 
the hoped-for period of truce until the holding of the 
General Industrial Conference called by the President, 
to be held in the national capital. It was the Presi- 
dent’s announced purpose to obtain from this Confer- 
ence, to be participated in in equal numbers by repre- 
sentatives of labor, of capital, and of the general public, © 
the formulated basis of a new relation among those 
three principal parties in interest. Last Monday it 
appeared that no means could be devised to suspend 
the course decided upon by the iron and steel workers’ 
unions; and that the country was doomed to the haz- 
ards of a great struggle in a basic industry. 


British Trade Union Congress 
for Nationalization of Mines 

New indications of the economic and political trend 
of the times were furnished last week by a vote for 
the nationalization of coal mines, passed by the British 
Trades Union Congress in session in Glasgow. The 
vote was made concrete by the decision of the Congress 
to instruct its parliamentary committee to present a 
programme for the nationalization of mines to Premier 
Lloyd George. In the event of the Premier’s refusal 
to accept this programme it was decided to call another 
session for the purpose of devising means to carry the 
fight further. After having adopted the principle of 
“direct action” in dealing with the immediate issue, 
however, the Congress voted down a proposal to resort 
to “direct action” in political matters. The declara- 
tion of the Congress for nationalization of mines can 
be understood fully only when it is remembered that 
the measure has the support of the three greatest labor 
organizations in England—the so-called “Triple Alli- 
ance,” composed of the miners, the railroad men, and 


the transport workers. 


Senate to Concentrate 
on the Treaty of Peace 

Consideration of one of the gravest issues that ever 
confronted the Senate of the United States was begun 
by that chamber last Monday, when Senator Lodge, 
as chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
called up the treaty of Versailles. Responding to the 
force of public sentiment for early action on the instru- 
ment that is to restore order to a disorganized world, 
the’ majority leaders announced their intention to put 
every pressure on the chamber in order to bring the 
treaty to a final vote with as little delay as possible. | 
It was expected that the first test vote would come 
on the Foreign Relations Committee’s amendment to | 
Article V., to provide that the United States shall 
have as large a vote in the assembly of the League 
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Pot Nations as any other power. This amendment is 

aimed directly at Great Britain, which has six votes, 
one for each self-governing colony. 


250 Representative Americans 

_ Urge Ratification Without Amendment 

On the eve of the beginning of consideration of the 
treaty in open session, the Senate received a plea 
for the prompt ratification of the agreement, without 
amendment, signed by two hundred and fifty repre- 
sentative Americans from forty-one States of the 
Union. The signers pointed out that “the world is 
put in imminent peril of new wars by the lapse of 
each day,” that “dissensions between us and our former 
allies are being sown,” and that “the States and cities 
in which we dwell desire immediate peace.” In the 
course of his tour through the West to plead for the 
ratification of the treaty, the President at the end of 
last week received a notable demonstration in Pacific 
cities. His critics a few days before that were the 
centre of almost as notable an expression of opposition 
to the President’s policies, which developed in Chicago 
and other points in the Middle West. 8.7, 


Brevities 


The New Era movement among the Presbyterians 
is first of all for the increase of regular attendance 
- on divine worship and the raising of the average attend- 
ance of the Sunday-school. 


Lincoln, as conceived by Barnard, has been placed 
upon a pedestal in the city of Manchester, England, 
with appropriate exercises; and now we shall hear 
no more of the dispute about the relative merit of the 
en eaiens statue. 


Here is a college professor who lives on a small 
salary who makes the amazing confession that he 
has no complaint, though he could use more income, 
because he finds his chief reward is in the interest he 
enjoys in his work! 


Immigrants unless restrained will stream into our 
country faster than we can possibly greet them and 
assign them. The duty is plain that all who come 


shall be assimilated, and not permitted to segregate - 


themselves in little foreign communities. 


The Y. W. C. A. will carry on a crusade against 
cigarette-smoking in China, if representatives of the 
Association recently returned have their way. When 
they make progress over there, it might be allowable 
for them to try to undo the uncleanly habit over here. 
! . 

The distinction between teachableness and servility 
never had a more tragic illustration than in the Ger- 
man people. They surely knew how to obey, to learn, 
_to do; but they went beyond the point of safety in 
not questioning their teachers and in not coming to 
the state of self-reliance. 


_ A missionary met a Pole in his native country who 
had been in America. He hated America. Why? He 
had never seen. an American school, nor been in a 
home, nor invited to a church. Work, seven days a 
week, twelve hours a day. “All your country wants 
of us is our muscle.” 
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LETTERS totHe EDITOR 


How the Congregationalists Do It 


To the Editor of Tur Curistian RecistTer :— 


I should like to add a hearty second to Robert S. 
Loring’s suggestion in Tur Reaisrer for September 4, 
anent a drive in our denomination for one million 
dollars. 

It was my privilege recently to attend service in a 
Congregational church in a little town in the north- 
western part of Maine. Instead of. hearing the 
regular pastor preach, I heard a visiting pastor 
speak for forty minutes on the drive in that denomi- 
nation for five million dollars. It was an able presen- 
tation of the subject, the main emphasis of which was 
in behalf of ministers’ pensions. It could not have 
failed to interest and enlighten every one who heard it. 
I was especially impressed by his statement that every 
church of the Congregational denomination was to hear 
an outside speaker this summer or winter present this 
subject, and that every family was to have a personal 
visit from this representative and the local pastor. 
When on the following Friday I saw these twu in the 
parlor with my host and hostess, I felt that there was 
a splendid exhibition of a denomination reaching its 
every member with its personal touch. The next Sun- 
day the pastor told us that the quota for that little 
village church was $250 and that already there had 
been pledged $315 and more families yet to be heard 
from. 

Let our denomination pattern after the Methodists 
or Congregationalists and get its million dollars. 


ARTHUR E. WILSON. 
BELFAST, Mr. 


Why Not Denominational Union? 


To the Editor of Tur CuristiAN ReEcGister :— 


The General Conference in Baltimore in October 
will be a great occasion for all Unitarians. There will 
be some excellent addresses and some stirring discus- 
sion. To make the meeting wholly memorable and 


' vitally important, some great action should be taken. 


It is well to give the business long and careful thought. 
Suggestions for motions should be published in Tue 
CHRISTIAN Rucister prior to the Conference, in order 
to assure more than hasty consideration which is prob- 
able if limited to the meeting. 

To bring about a definite plan of union between the 
liberal denominations is an important object. We are 
having sporadic attempts to unite local churches. We 
are occasionally losing a church which declares for 
independence. These localized movements are usually 
not signs of strength but of weakness. The first en- 
thusiasm of union carries them along for a while, but 
generally they are not destined for success. They out- 
live a change of pastorate with difficulty, and they 
face continual difficulties of divided allegiance. It 
would be more significant, and it is greatly needed, 
that there be a definite plan of union between the 
liberal denominations. We are trying now to unite 
at the bottom and are leaving the top disjointed. If 
the time is ripe for the union of liberal churches, the 
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time must also be ripe for the union of liberal de- 
nominations. 

In the nature of the case, steps toward union will 
not be taken, by the executive officers of the denomina- 
tions. These executives are absorbed and enlisted in 
advancing the Church’s institution. The General Con- 
ference is the- body in which to initiate any motion 
that will result in forming a new association. It may 
be opportune now to prepare for the launching of a 
new religious organization which will embody Uni- 
tarians, Universalists, and Congregationalists. Let us 
pass in Baltimore the following or similar motions :— 

1. Be it moved, that a commission of seven leading 
Unitarians, ministers and laymen, be appointed to 
confer with similar commissions appointed from the 
Congregational and the Universalist denominations 
with instructions to draw up plans in detail for an 
alliance, in part or in whole, of the Congregational, 
Universalist, and Unitarian denominational associ- 
ations. 

2. Be it moved, that the General Conference of Uni- 
tarian Churches respectfully asks the General Con- 
ference of the Universalist Churches and the Conven- 
tion of the Congregational Churches to appoint similar 
commissions representing those bodies. 

These motions should be passed as the first step 
forward toward a united liberal church of larger use- 
fulness. Wiwuiam S. NICHOLS. 


NortH ANDOVER, MASS. 


An Incident in Belgium 
BRAND WHITLOCK 


From an address in French by Brand Whitlock, American: 
Minister to Belgium, before the Communal Council of Liége, 
by which city he had been made a citizen. Translated for 
THe CHRrIsTIAN REGISTER 


I recall a day in the spring, that sad spring of the 
year whose autumn brought us the glory of victory. I 
was at Saint-Adresse in a street which now bears the 
name of your gracious queen, a street down which every 
morning flowed a stream of khaki—American soldiers 
come three thousand miles from their homes to uphold 
a cause always dear to them, to fight solely for an 
ideal; for as one of our generals said the other day, 
“When we go home after the war, we shall take with 
us nothing but our dead.” 

This morning there was a regiment at ease. The boys, 
weighted with their full packs, had just landed, and, 
weary after their long and dangerous voyage, had flung 
themselves down on the pavement or were leaning against 
the walls, trying to snatch a few moments’ rest in their 
long march toward the front. 

Suddenly there arrived a company of wounded,— 
young men crippled, lame, armless, wearing the Belgian 
uniform. Our boys saw them, and spontaneously, with- 
out a word of command, the whole regiment rose, stood 
at attention, and the hands of two thousand Americans 
saluted as two hundred Belgians passed. With that 
instinctive grace of the simple, the uncomplicated soul, 
they had found the right gesture. And as I stood there, 
touched, I saw the soldiers of Saint-Mihiel and Chateau- 
Thierry salute the heroes of Liége. 

Monsieur the Burgomaster, gentlemen, I wish I could 
find a gesture as simple, as instinctive to thank you for 
all you have done for me to-day. It is with the same 
heart, the same admiration, with the same memories, and 
in the same hope that I say to you, “Merci!” 
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AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASD OCIATION 


A Happy New Church-Year! 


UCH IS MY WISH for my Unitarian comrades 
throughout our. Fellowship as our churches take 
up again their church life and work. It will be 

a happy year if we work for it,—not for the happiness, 
but for the church. Happiness comes in service. 

It is a time for some new church-year’s resolutions. 
“Let us highly resolve,” that our church, conceived in 
the spirit of religious freedom, “shall not perish from 
the earth,” but rather shall renew its life throughout 
the earth. Comrades, let us pledge our loyalty anew 
to the mission of our Unitarian churches! 

The outstanding fact in the religious world to-day is 
an intensification of denominational loyalty. It is 
plain throughout Catholicism and Protestantism. -In 
the main it is quite different from a recrudescence of 
sectarianism. Denominationalism is but the spirit of 
a common purpose involved in any serious organization. 
It is not necessarily sectarianism. The war period 
has dealt the narrow, exclusive, and intolerant spirit 
of sectarianism a heavy blow, but in all the denomina- 
tions there is a deeper sense of a common purpose. 
With all the broadening and liberalizing of religious 
ideas an increasingly eager and earnest denomina- 
tionalism is an outstanding tendency. 

Both tendencies are capable of perversion. The 
broadening can become thin, and denominational 
loyalty can become sectarian, but in the main such 
perversions are not dominant. Broader ideas should 
always mean a more genuine appreciation of the re- 
ligious idealism of others; and denominational loyalty 
should only mean’ a deeper appreciation of one’s own 
spiritual riches, and a more whole-souled consecration 
to their investment in human well-being. 

As Unitarians we have a genuine appreciation’ of 
the religious idealism of other churches, but we have 
at the same time a profound sense that our own church 
has spiritual riches in abundance. We are denomi- 
national, not sectarian. We are deeply devoted to 
our own church home. 

There are people who feel that the time has come 
for all liberal Christians to draw together into one 


liberal religious fellowship. For the time being the 
prevailing tendency is against it. 


There is a growing 
spirit of co-operation, but ‘religious people seem to. be 
turning with deeper love and loyalty to their own de- 
nominations as rallying centres for their religious 
enthusiasm. They feel that their own familiar house- 
hold of faith will provide opportunities for the ex- 
pression of their spiritual aspirations. Some of these 
people will be disappointed, and to them our Unitarian 
churches will prove to be a refuge and a strength. 

Our own denomination shows the same intensifica- 
tion of loyalty. We love and reverence our Unitarian 
church the more because its principles have not failed 
us in the slightest degree during the Great War. They 
do not fail us now, they will not fail us in the profound 


. stress of peace. 


Religiously we must continue to be nourished by 
Unitarianism. Religiously we must continue to serve 
as Unitarians. We cannot be at our best or serve at 
our best as anything else. ; 

We shall co-operate in every possible way with other 
churches and with other liberals, but, being what we _ 


are, we must have our own church, we must bear wit- 
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ness to the truth in our own church. By.as much as 
in us lies, we must testify to the world what Unitarian- 
ism means, what it has meant to us, and what it may 
mean to the world. 

To us our church stands for God’s truth as we see 
it. As God’s truth it stands for a Cause greater than 
any individual opinion, greater than any individual 
church, greater indeed than any fellowship of churches. 
That means that the individual faith, the individual 
church, the testimony of the whole, fellowship are 
charged with the spiritual greatness of a world move- 
ment in civilization. _ | ‘ 
. Let us then “highly resolve” to make the effort now. 
Let us pledge our consecrated strength to our church. 
Let us, as a fellowship in the service of God’s truth, 
join our utmost efforts to make known and to advance 
the fundamental principles of the spiritual life which 
we cherish as Unitarians. 

Comrades, we are called to a noble service and we 
are called as Unitarians. Our loyalty is genuine and 
our enthusiasm is awake. Now let us anticipate a 
happy new church-year. I say to each of you :— 

“You can honor other households of faith, but after 
all, there is no place like the church home. For the 
home church you have duties and responsibilities. Take 
them up gladly. © 

“With the home church are some five hundred other 
sister churches. With them you have obligations in- 
volved in the task that only united effort can meet. 
Fulfil these obligations as a privilege. a 

“From the home church and from our fellowship 
of churches, you can go forth to serve in the strength 
of a sane, courageous, hopeful, and inspiring faith. 
Now, go!” Minor Simons. 


The ener Conference 


UR CHURCHES are opening after the summer 
C) vacation. Scattered congregations are reassem- 
bling, and it is my duty as chairman of the 
Council of the General Conference to call attention of 
ministers, church committees, and people to the meet- 
ing of the Conference in Baltimore, October 14 to 17. 
Each church is entitled to be represented by the min- 
ister and two lay delegates, and we wish a full repre- 
sentation. The Council expects every church to do its 
duty; and its duty in this connection consists, first of 
all, in sending its minister and paying his expenses. 
Most of our ministers cannot go unless their expenses 
are paid, and we need them at the Conference, for this 
is to be an unusual meeting. It is planned to make it 
a real conference. We are not arranging for sessions 
at which papers will be read on Nietzsche’s philosophy, 
nor essays presented which deal with Bergson’s meta- 
physics. We are to take up religious questions, and to 
consider practical problems of church life. Our laymen 
will be there in force. We need our ministers, there- 
fore; and they need the Conference. 
Moreover, I should like, in this connection, to make 
a suggestion. It is that the churches, so far as pos- 
sible, should select younger people for delegates. We 
have a large body of faithful, earnest, loyal people who 
will go to the Conference whether asked to represent 
their churches or not. These people nearly always go. 
We can safely depend upon their presence.’ It would 
not be a typical Conference without them. But we need 
our younger people also. We hope to see them at Bal- 
_timore in large numbers, and to have many of them go 
on to Charleston. 
ded Paut Revere FROTHINGHAM, 
Chairman. of the Council. 
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From the National Capital 


Observations on liberalism—A kindly suggestion in behalf 
of General Pershing—Howard University advances 


COMMENTATOR 


: WASHINGTON, D.C. 


NIVERSALISM, Unitarianism, and Trinitarian 

| | Congregationalism in Washington flourished 
best in the days when New England was more 
influential in the Nation, “when her giants sat in the 
seats of the mighty”; but not even then did they figure 
very prominently in the community life or markedly 
shape its conceptions of polity, doctrine, and ethics. 
Moreover, then, as now, they more or less consistently 
stood for a policy toward the Negro quite at variance 


_ with the local view ; and because of this failed to enroll 


many laymen and laywomen bred as liberals, but whose 
preferences for conformity to the social code weighed 
far more with them than their former denominational 
affiliations. On October 1, the historic First Congre- 
gational (Trinitarian) Church loses its present pastor, 
Rev. James L. Gordon. He is a pulpit orator with a 
contemporaneous mind, who can draw crowds by 
piquant advertisements—to put it mildly—and send 
But he is not a 
pastor nor an institutional church manager, and in 
choosing his successor this down-town church would do 
well to insist on finding a seven-day leader. The only 
Universalist church of the city, the Church of Our 
Father, opens the church year with a new pastor, whose 
light is never hid under a bushel. If Rev. Levi M. 
Powers keeps up the record he has made in Haverhill 
and Gloucester, Mass., Washington will be talking 
about him before long; that is, if he is reported ade- 
quately by the press. Mr. Powers thinks aloud along 
radical lines. He comes to the capital believing that 
it now has a national and international importance. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPALIANS of this diocese, 
led by the venerable Randolph H. McKim, rector of the 
Church of the Epiphany, will go to the coming General 
Convention of the church, keen for combat against the 
changes in the Prayer-book and order of service that 
are recommended by a commission of the Convention. 
Their objections are first to the iconoclastic touch laid 
upon the form of rubrics whose content is not materi- 
ally altered; and secondly, and this emphatically, 
against those changes in the communion office which 
make it—so they contend—conform to the Roman 
canon of the mass. -Dr. McKim says, “The plan prac- 
tically commits the church to the doctrine of a materi- 
alistic presence in the elements, and encourages the 
worship of Jesus Christ in the reserved elements of 
bread and wine.” There also is opposition to the pro- 
vision for compulsory—not optional, as now—prayers 
In short, 
Dr. McKim and his associates, loyal to the old low, 
evangelical type of churchmanship still dominant in 
the Middle and South Atlantic States, is preparing to 
close a career long devoted to special consideration of 
issues between Romanism and Protestantism, by a 
stand against the High Church party, which though 
quieter than formerly in its propaganda work is still 
powerful. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY never has had a General 
Armstrong or a Booker T. Washington to win for it 
the sentimental interest of the North which they won 
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for Hampton Institute and for Tuskegee. But in its 
own way and by the devotion of influential friends it 
has made a creditable record as a training-school for 
several thousand ambitious Negroes who have passed 
through its doors, either in its preparatory, collegiate, 
or professional departments. Thanks to its excellent 
record during the recent war, as a training-school for 
drafted men and as a reservoir from which to-draw 
officers, and especially because of the administrative 
ability of its new president, Dr. J. Stanley Durkee, 
formerly of Brockton, Mass., it is entering on a new 
era of service and prosperity. President Durkee has 
abolished the secondary school department, and has 
created a junior college, which will have Prof. Kelly 
Miller as dean. Through this department, all students 
seeking admission to the college and University must 
now pass. He has adopted the four-quarter instead of 
the two-semester plan of academic year; he has estab- 
lished several new departments to meet latter-day edu- 
cational demands; and the athletic life of the institu- 
tion hereafter will develop all the students instead. of 
“teams” only. Able new teachers of the modern type 
have been added. Hon. Emmet J. Scott, who aided Sec- 
retary Baker during the war and who used to be secre- 
tary of Tuskegee Institute, has been made secretary- 
treasurer of the University. Students are not lacking, 
for the race is prospering; and be their political and 
social status what it may, the Negroes of to-morrow 
are not going to be kept from getting the higher learn- 
ing. 


‘THE WELCOME TO GENERAL PERSHING and 
the First Division by the leading officials of the Nation, 
by the people of the city, and by a host of transient 
spectators will have been given formally ere this is 
read. Signs point to something like adequate enthu- 
siasm and fervor, which have been wanting as other 
veterans have marched up Pennsylvania Avenue. 
When the tumult and the shouting are over, General 
Pershing will settle down with his special staff in the 
old Land Office Building, and complete his task of 
accounting for the stewardship intrusted to him. The 
job includes not only formal reports to the President 
and the War Department, but testimony to Congress 
on phases of the war which are in dispute, and on the 
important matter of future administration of the 
army. General Pershing’s admirable taciturnity thus 
far has saved him from entanglements, but he has now 
come to a place where he must go on record. His 
countrymen ought to insist that he first have a good 
rest and a chance for solitude. He has been under a 
terrific strain and he shows it. He dislikes to make 
speeches, to eat dinners, and to be made a hero of. 
Why not let him do as he pleases for a while? 


THE BOSTON RIOTS accompanying the breakdown 
of ordinary processes of law enforcement owing to the 
action of Police Commissioner Curtis in ruling against 
affiliation of the Police Union with the A. F. of L. have 
nowhere been read with more interest than in this city. 
The same issue faces the District of Columbia; but by 
request of the President no action will be taken until 
November 7, after the conference of representatives of 
capital, labor, and the public at the White House. 
Congress, it should be noted, is closely watching the 
situation, and may be counted upon to act sooner or 
later. Thus f ‘ar, the ablest statements of the case of 
the public against the dual system of loyalty which the 
proposed affiliation of the police with organized labor 
creates, have been made by Senator Thomas and Sen- 
ator Meyers. 
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My Hand in Thine 
FREDERIC A. WHITING 
Spirit DIvine, 

Save me from Myself: 

From my Weaknesses : 

From my Vanities: 

From the wiles of Flattery: 

From accepting that which is Pleasant, if pieye I may 
hazard the Real and the Permanent. 

Make me to live in the faith that only the True is Real, and 
that only the Truth. shall make me free. 

Let me ever remember that the easy way is not always the 
wise and safe way, and perchance not the courageous 
way. 

That if my life-path be sometimes by the thorn-road to 
tread it bravely, my hand in Thine, sure that Thou 
wilt lead me at last into green pastures by the still 
waters. 

And beyond all else, let me drink deep of the joy of living 
and loving, and through that great joy, know the happi- 
ness of making others happy. 

AMEN. 


The Soldier Speaks for Himself 


A remarkable revelation of his convictions, purposes, and 
plans, based upon essays written in the A. E. F., 
especially selected by The Register 


ROBERT 8S. LORING 


ITH THE APPROVAL of President Wilson 
\X ; and of General Pershing a movement called 
Comrades in Service was organized in France 
after the armistice. The purpose was to promote com- 
radeship among the soldiers during the period of de- 
mobilization, and to project into American life after the 
war, through the American Legion, those principles of 
service, of disregard for political, religious, and social 
differences, which ruled in the army abroad. The 
slogan was: “We are to be mustered out of America’s 
Army, but not out of America’s Service.” The prob- 
lem before the soldiers is thus stated by one of them: 
“Tt is as noble to live for one’s country as to die for it. 
Thousands have died for America, but millions are 
left to live for her. Will those millions live as heroi- 
cally for her as those thousands have died for her?” A 
bi-weekly paper was published, dealing largely with 
social questions; and, to encourage the soldiers to give 
their views of what the war had cost them, and how 
they expected to apply its lessons to social problems 
at home, three cash prizes were offered for the best 
essays on “Homes—and Then What?” Among the 
several hundred essays submitted, thirty considered 
the best have been obtained—especially for TH Curts- 
TIAN Register. Significant quotations are made re- 
vealing in a remarkable manner the soldier’s ideals 
and.plans. It may be explained that the testimony is 
given of several soldiers on each subject. That is, 
the quotations used in each of the several sections 
are taken from different essayists. 


FaiturE TO UNDERSTAND THE SOLDIER 


Most magazine and newspaper articles about the 
social and especially the religious opinions of the sol- 
diers although written with a sincere desire to tell 
the truth fail to carry convictions. The explanation 
for this is given by Sergt. E. A. Thompson :— 

“Tn his absence civilians have told one another that 
the soldier would not come back as he went. He will 
be changed, they have said. But how he will be 
changed they really do not know. Every effort to 
forecast the change is tinged by their own point of _ 
view. They read into the expected change their par- 
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. 


. — 


_ tieular codes and creeds which are still dear to them; 
and they read them out again with the sanctions of 
‘the soldier to give them new validity. Are they 
- Tories? Then the soldier will come back from the war 
‘cured of all seductions to radicalism and pledged to a 
life of conservatism. Are they Rebels? Then the 
soldier will have been infected by the virtues of revolt 
and will return a sworn ‘Red.’ Are they sectarians? 
Then the soldier’s experience will have taught him 
the truth of their dogmas, and he will come back to 
take his place in their choirs and chant their creeds.” 
It is a relief to be able to turn from| the biased 
} opinions of outside observers to the first-hand testi- 
mony of the soldiers themselves. 
q 
j 


Reauizes His New Importance 


The returning soldier is keenly conscious that he is 
. ’ to have a large share in shaping the future of America. 
: For example: “The ex-soldier will be a-vital part of his 
government because he: has learned ‘that his govern- 
ment needs him no less than he needs his government.” 
“The soldier has tested his strength when co-operating 
with other men and has seen success, and the confi- 
dence gained thereby will be a decisive factor in the 
coming battles of civilian: life.” ‘We are heavier, 
we are taller, we are stronger, and returning, we will 
infuse the iron of our blood into the Nation and give 
her vigor.” While the soldier in France knows through 
first-hand experience how much he has changed during 
the war, he only hears from a distance of the severe 
moral strain the whole Nation has been under and of 
the changes which have taken place at home. So a 
. great gulf seems to have been opened between the 
soldiers and the home folk. “The bluest blood in the 
, veins of the civilian Brahman is not half so blue as the 
blood in the veins of the humblest ‘Wop,’ or ‘Dago,’ or 
‘Nigger,’ in the A. E. F. who has seen hard service in 
France. Moral aristocracies are an inevitable by- 
product of every time of intense living.” By “virtue 
of their suffering,” the men who are coming back to 
civilian life “know more than the wisest of you can 
ever know. Something more than cracker-barrel phil- 
_ osophy of the Blue Ridge village grocery store, some- 
thing more than the platitudes which pass across ma- 
hogany desks in First National Banks, or overflow 
orthodox churches, will be needed to overcome the 
‘Pathos of Distance’ between the two worlds.” The 
soldiers feel that their deeper experience makes them 
responsible for the future of democracy. “As Com- 
rades in Service we have learned to be courageous, 
unselfish, humble, and loyal with a new vision. Our 
devotion to the cause of humanity, our willingness to 
die, has rendered or will render in us a great moral 
decision. The way we apply it will prove how thor- 
oughly a Victory was won. Our Country calls us home 
to assume the controlling forces in all walks of life.” 
“There is but little doubt that for the next forty-odd 
years the A. E. F. will dictate public opinion, for the 
pick of America came across the Atlantic.” 


Tun APPEAL OF POLITICS 


M. H. Wallenstein of Atchison, Kan., who won the 
first prize, declares that “the veteran will hop into 
J _ politics as he went for the enemy machine-gun nests, 
. or followed the barrage of his artillery, and it is to 
AS be hoped with as clear a head. Which does not mean 
fi that every buck private who crossed the Atlantic has 
_-_ aspirations for Congress, nor does it follow that he will 

take to the Chautauqua platform or the soap-box and 
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proceed to howl himself into disfavor. Not that. Still 
he is going into politics with an exploring forefinger, 
ures, stripping away camouflage, prodding certain in- 
ures, stripping away camouflage, prodding certain in- 
dividuals farther than pre-election promises.” This 
opinion is confirmed by many other soldiers. “We must 
not let a war-weary world lapse into its old habits, 
to resurrect its sordid aims, to enthrone the spirit 
of selfishness and greed.” “Our high duty to America 
is that we shall give our efforts toward the triumph 
of justice that the proverbial square deal shall be a 
reality, and that sham and insincerity shall not. be 
recognized.” ‘We will be called upon to battle against 
powerful foes of free government which exist in the 
homeland.” “A greater love for democracy is another 
heritage of their recent experience. Class distinction 


they hate more than ever.” Corp. Robert A. Jones of 


Iowa feels that “the men of the A. E. F. are going 
back determined to guarantee a democracy which will 
mean not merely nominal equality, but the emancipa- 
tion of all,—equality in education, in industry, in the 
field of politics, and in the pursuit of happiness. ... 
Ours is the obligation to demonstrate that America | 
can not only purge a terrorized and bleeding Europe 
of the monster of Fright and vaunted imperial domina- 
tion, but that it can and will keep its own heart clean, 
to maintain a true democracy, to prove to a sceptical 
world that we cannot tolerate an industrialism that 
fails to believe the laborer worthy of his hire, that we 
will not countenance a so-called democracy that is 
half aristocratic and half menial.” 


UNIVERSAL Minirary TRAINING 


There is no evidence in these essays that support will 
be given by the returning soldiers to the attempts 
being made to fasten some form of universal military 
training upon the country. “Militarism,’ writes Pri- 
vate Ralph Underwood of Minneapolis,—“the doctrine 
that a certain amount of war is a good thing in itself,— 
will not find an echo in the heart of the average man 
who has seen service. He knows war for what it is, 
and no amount of shouting and of ‘spread-eagling’ 
can make him believe it glorious. He knows its attend- 
ant privations and far-reaching misery, its hatred 
breeding, its abnormal temptations and consequent 
widespread lowering of moral standards, and its ex- 
cessive waste of life and wealth for vanquished and 
victor alike.” The same note is sounded by others. 
“We have seen enough of things military to know that 
the American can tolerate military rule only in an 
emergency.” “I do not want my boy to be a soldier,” 
one writes; another says, “I will see that my vote 


. hever goes to a man of military genius or of military 


tendencies”; and a third refers to those “who will 
stay in the army” as “miserable souls.” “Mike, 5th 
Marines,” a soldier of roving disposition, who is going 
back into the army to “maintain his record,” and to 
“be worthy of the title of United States Marine,” and 
who can by:no means be classed as a “miserable soul,” 
but is a rather fine type of character, intends to take 
a long journey down into Texas to persuade his younger 
brother not to remain as a sergeant in the army, but 
to get out before it is too late. “To him I shall say: 
‘Brud, the war is over and your work is done, for a 
youth of your age and ability the army holds no future, 
get out at once.” One puts the matter very plainly 
when lie says that the soldiers who came over, “remem- 
bering the part they took in .destroying militarism, 
will prevent America from establishing a system of 
universal or compulsory military training. Military 
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organization is essentially undemocratic and they will 
not allow it to menace our institutions.” 


Tur BOLSHEVIKI 


The soldier’s ideal of the square deal for the man 
who is oppressed, and his intention to fight against 
powerful foes of democracy, does not mean any sym- 
pathy for extreme radicalism and the Bolsheviki. 
“After having fought for law and order, it would be 
knocking the bottom out of our mess-kit to return to 
civilian life to raise hell. Is there a soldier who after 
seeing the army loves a mob, or after knowing order 
enjoys chaos?” “The American soldiers in France,” 
says another man, “have watched the Bolsheviki in 
Russia with indignation, and will show less tolerance 
for the Bolsheviki in America.” Strict military rule 
the soldiers dislike, and believe it has no place in 
America, but they have no intention of going to the 
other extreme, but testify that “we have seen enough 
of Bolshevism to know that it was never made for us.” 
“Because they have witnessed the awful consequences 
of Frightfulness, it is the men of the Ame¥ican Ex- 
peditionary Forces who must take the leadership in 
preventing either autocratic force or insensate radi- 
calism from inflicting the curse of Rule of Might, either 
the Tyranny of Money or the Ruthlessness of Mob 
Rule, on a free people.” “Certainly the man from 
Europe will inject the prophylaxis against the germ 
of any national disease resembling, in its slightest 
symptom, Prussianism. Just as surely must he refrain 
from throwing his influence to that other extremist, 
the Bolshevik. It will not be the man who carried 
on in France who will haul up the scarlet banner over 
our county court house. There has been violence 
enough for him and his for generations to come.” The 
essays show that the soldier feels he has many just 
grievances, many just complaints to make against the 
way American officials handled the war; but, on the 
other hand, the study of conditions in the Old World 
has so convinced him of the superiority in general of 
American institutions, “that his criticism will not on 
the whole be destructive of more than the non-essen- 
tials. Far from creating a spirit of Bolshevism, 
A. E. F. experience in general will tend to a stancher 
and more enlightened Americanism.” 


Derinire Soctat RerormMs 


The ideals of the soldiers about to return to civilian 
life are not very different, one sees, from those held by 
college students in our great, democratic universities, 
except that their war experience has intensified self- 
consciousness and created that feeling of comradeship 
which makes them dream of acting together in politics, 
Sincere and high-minded youth always protests against 
caste lines, against customs founded only on tradition, 
and desires social justice and the square deal. If all 
men could retain through life the generous spirit of 
youth, many of our disturbing social problems would 
never arise, and all could be more easily handled. We 
pass from the ideals common to youth to the particular 
lessons learned by the soldier abroad. As one of them 
points out, “the definite and specific results” of the 
“neriod the boys spent in service flow from two sources, 
army training itself, and what they saw ‘over there.’ ” 


LussONS FROM THE ARMY 


The army taught them the social value of just two 
things; and lfere one writer who does not sign his 
name states the case so clearly and well that we may 
quote him at length: “In the training-camps the 
gained a better appreciation of health and education, 
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In so far as the training itself was concerned, the new 
health and vitality of the men was the most ‘significant 
fact. It was not so much the result of an eternal 
‘squads right’? and ‘squads left,’ ‘shoulder arms’ and 
‘order arms,’ endless inspections and more endless’ 
hikes, as it was ‘the result of the regularity of life 
and the introduction of athletics as a vital part of 
military training. They learned through experience 
the value of the observation of every principle of hy- 
giene and sanitation. As for educational training 
they saw that even successful warfare was a varied 
scientific and business proposition as much as anything 
else. Those who had enjoyed a fair share of education 
saw the necessity of maintaining that advantage; those 
who were illiterate, and, frankly, they were numbered 
by tens of thousands, were assisted along the right 
road, and if nothing else, they at least acquired a 
longing for educational essentials. So then, as a 
specific result of that military training, there has 
been shown the necessity for greater stress nationally 
on matters of health and education.” 

(To be concluded) 


The Community Church 


Concluding instalment of an imaginary dialogue in Christia 
between Mr. Justus and a visitor ‘ 
(A.D. 1960) 


JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


a ,AN’T you see?” continued Mr. Justus; “we 

{ leave absolutely to the individual all that. 

properly belong to him as an individual—his 
opinions, convictions, general habit of mind. It’s with 
the church again as with the library. When a man 
applies for a book, we do not insist that he shall be a 
Realist, or an Idealist, or a Pragmatist. All we need 
to know is that he wants some knowledge—and we un- 
dertake to supply it. So with the church! We do not 
ask a man if he is a Unitarian or a Presbyterian, a 
theist or an atheist, a Christian or a Hindu. All we 
need to know is that he wants spiritual fellowship— 
and we bid him welcome, with no questions asked.” 

“But the liberals did just that thing in the old days,” 
I said. “The Unitarians, the Ethical Culturists, the 
independent churches !” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Justus, “but they never carried the 
thing through to its logical conclusions. And they 
never got their institutions organized on a public, com- 
munity ‘basis. In spite of their own best intentions, 
they always remained private societies which attracted 
only those persons who were like-minded with them- 
selves. Here is where the Community Church is 
unique. It takes all that the liberal movements 
achieved in the old days for the free individual, and 
adds to it that organization of community fellowship - 
which the old churches never had. The Community 
Church is democracy at work in the field of religion.” 


III 


I pondered again, and again I began my questioning. 

“How large a proportion of the people of Christia 
belong to the Community Church ?” I asked. 

“Our membership to-day,” said Mr. Justus, “is some- 
thing over 7,500. That’s about seventy-five per cent..— 
of the town.” 

“Seventy-five per cent.!” I exclaimed. 
remarkable.” 

“Not at all,” said my quiet friend. 


“Why, that’s 


“People are in- 


: 
ed 
“a 
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stinctively religious. There never was any truth in 
the old charge that people were abandoning the 
churches because they (the people) were materialistic. 
The people deserted because the churches represented 
not living spiritual forces but dead theological issues. 
Now that they have a church which is genuine and 
vital, they respond. Why, a large part of the twenty- 
five,per cent. who are not regular members attend the 
services and participate in our work.” 

“But how do you take care of so many people? That 
chureh can’t accommodate all those thousands.” 

“No—why should it? Our auditorium seats two 
thousand persons—and that is enough, except for very 
exceptional occasions. You see, not all people are in- 
terested in religion in the same way. Some attend the 


_preaching services. Others prefer the ritualistic ser- 


vices of worship and prayer. A goodly number seem 
to get most out of the forum. I myself am something 
of a Quaker, and attend the ‘silence services’ more 
than any of the others. My wife believes that educa- 
tion is the secret of life, and so she devotes herself to 
the meetings of the Religious Education Department. 
We reach people, you see, by a process of diffusion 
rather than of concentration. We meet a man as he is, 
and develop him in his own way to his very best.” 

“But how can any one minister conduct a work like 
that?” I exclaimed. 

“One minister!” said Mr. Justus. “Why, we have 
six ministers now, and we are planning to add a 
seventh next year. There’s Mr. Practicus, the general 
manager. Then, there’s Dr. Silver-Tongue, who does 
the preaching, and nothing else. Mr. Great-Heart has 
charge of the clinic, and the general work of individual 
ministration. Dr. Wiseman runs the Religious Educa- 
tion Department, and Dr. Friend, the Community 
Centre. Then there’s Mr. Valiant, whose job it is to 
lead the community in works of public reform. These 
are the men who are here with us all the time. In ad- 
dition, there’s usually an Apostle making us a visit.” 

“An Apostle!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Justus, “an Apostle. Now that we 
have a Community Church in nearly every one of our 
towns, and many of them in the cities, we have a group 
of Apostles, most of them men of superb preaching abil- 
ities, whose task it is to journey about from church to 
church, visiting each one for a month or more, and 
giving them of their best. Having no churches of their 
own, these men are absolutely free, removed from all 
temptation to subserviency and compromise, veritable 
prophets. The way these men handled the Shantung 
war was a revelation. Dr. Bold-for-Truth is with us 
now. I am told that Dr. Silver-Tongue expects to be 
made an Apostle almost any time. 

“You see, we don’t make our ministers kill them- 
selves by running all sides of modern church work, nor 
expect them to be jacks-of-all-trades. We have a fac- 
ulty ministry, something like a college—each man an 
expert in one field, and limited to that field.” 


A ry 
There was silence for a time. Then said Mr. Justus: 
“You seem concerned, my friend. What are your ob- 


jections to our church?” 


“J was just. thinking,” I said, “about the general 
spirit of the Community Church. I suppose that it is 
pretty conservative, as most people are conservative. 


-Now I’m a radical”— 


But I could say no more. Mr. Justus was clam- 


oring to be heard. 
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“Most people are not conservative!” he cried. 
“That’s a ridiculous idea! Give people half a chance 
and they’ll be as radical as you please. Especially is 
this the case if you give the young people a chance— 
and there are more young people in the Community 
Church than have been seen in any church for centuries. 
Furthermore, we keep these young people at the front. 
Ordinarily, you know, a person has to qualify for office 
by being so many years old. We reverse this process, 
as nobody can hold office in the Community Church 
unless he is so many years young. This insures leader- 
ship which is alive, venturesome, courageous. It guar- 
antees the romance of religion. 

“But to return to your point! A good many of the 
Unitarians, in the beginning, were dreadfully afraid 
that they were going to lose much of their advanced 
theological position by joining hands with the orthodox 
in the formation of a Community Church. Their fears 
were groundless, however. The moment we had a 
church founded on an out-and-out community basis, 
with no creeds to preserve, no doctrines to renrember, 
it was discovered that we were all liberals together. 
We were ready for anything—at least to discuss any- 
thing, and that is the essential thing! 

“The same thing is true of social questions. We 
used to wonder in the old days why we couldn’t social- 
ize the churches. We never seemed to realize that as 
long as they were private, denominational affairs it 
was impossible to socialize them. The very moment, 
however, that the basis of organization was shifted 
from the sect to the community, from theological belief 
to spiritual fellowship, all things were possible. The 
conservative forces were present, of course, but they 
were no longer dominant. The radicals had a chance, 
and all they had to do was to use it. Most of our 
Community Churches are controlled by radical senti- 
ment, and in all of them radical sentiment is heard.” 

“That’s good,” I said, “for it is my conviction that 
no religion is genuine unless it is radical. Religion 
and radicalism belong together. ‘Behold, I make all — 
things new,’ is the one true cry of the spirit.” 


V 


“But tell me,” I continued as we walked away, 
“what’s the bottom meaning of all this? How do you 
sum it up?” 

“Tt’s democracy,” said Mr. Justus, with a ring to his 
voice. “It’s the people coming into their own—taking 
possession of their own! 

“In the old days, political government was a private 
affair for private advantage. Then the people drove 
out their kings and princes, and made the state a public 
thing, belonging to everybody and serving everybody. 
The American and French Revolutions were the initial 
victories, and all that we have done since has been to 
strengthen and extend what there was gained. 

“So also with industry! That also was a private 
affair conducted for private advantage. Then the 
people started the tremendous business of getting rid 
of their landlords, and monopolists, and capitalists 
generally. That was a terrific fight, but the Russian 
Revolution turned the scale. When that was won, 
everything was won. Now industry is public—it’s 
socialized—it’s democratic. It belongs to us all, and 
it’s run for the common good. 

“So with the church. This also was a private affair, 
from the moment that Constantine annexed it to his 
empire. Every church, Catholic and Protestant alike, 
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had some private interest to serve, and exploited or 


preyed upon the public generally for the service of that 
interest. But now all that is a thing of the past. The 
‘church to-day is public. The people are in-the saddle 
not some selfish, money-bound, denominational ma- 
chine. 

“Democracy—that’s the secret. 

really get democracy. We are always in process of 
getting it. _But we have the means in our hands—and 
it’s our own fault if we don’t use them for the utmost 
that we want.” 

We had reached the far end of the Common, and we 
paused to look back at the lovely ‘church. The late 
afternoon sunlight rested upon its gables and spires as 
though in benediction. Some people were entering the 
great portals at the front—young people, laborers, 
passers-by. 

“The ‘silence service,” said Mr. Justus. 
you can just hear the organ from here.” 


“Listen, 


Refugees and their Deserted Homes 


JOEL H. METCALF 
II 


FTER we were “shot up” at Janvier Farm we 
aN moved still nearer the Marne, so I had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing such villages as Sainte-Eugénie, 
Conninge, Crezancy, and others which had been de- 
serted by their people and which the Germans had not 
occupied. The French Senegal and Algerian troops 
had, however, and they plundered them of everything 
of vajue. The simple taking of valuables was not the 
worst. There was also marked evidence of devilish 
destruction. 

-Professor Everett used to say that if he v were to find 

any real element of depravity in men he would look 
to the destructive instinct that seems so common in the 
human heart. Here were homes where things that 
could not be transported were deliberately smashed— 
glass panels, and the large mirrors that even the 
poocrest French home boasts, and none were so mean 
that they could not point with pride to the gilded 
French clock covered with its glass dome. Wanton 
destruction had wrought havoc to them all. The butt 
of a musket had done its deadly work. How any one 
in his senses could thus destroy the products of human 
toil and thrift, and that in the homes of the people 
he had come to Europe to help to save, ly cannot 
imagine. 
_ But not all the blame can be attached to the French- 
African troops. I regret to say that the French them- 
selves, and sometimes the Americans, were guilty. I 
have watched many French officers searching for books 
and valuables, and have seen them bringing bronze 
statuary with them in the train when they came back 
on permission, and when I asked them where they got 
them, they smiled and said, “Aw front.” As none of 
them had been outside of France, it was evident that it 
was the pillage from French homes. 

. Thus does war undermine a people’s sense of private 
property. And why indeed should it be respected, 
when even human life is so cheap. So far as I could 
see, the only thing that the Germans could have done 
which the bad characters of the French Army had not 
done was to apply the torch. 

There is one refugee home that I shall never forget, 
as it was typical of the country French home and what 
it suffered. It was the railroad station between Con- 
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ninge and Sainte-Eugénie, or rather, it was the house 


in which lived the family that kept the grade crossing. 


Every one who has travelled in France remembers that 
at every road-crossing a woman comes out of a house 
with a big black elub in her hand, which turns out to 


‘be a case in which are contained the flags to warn the 


people of the highway or to stop the train. 

This abandoned home was mine for a few days. I 
opened a “Y” canteen there. When I arrived, French 
soldiers were occupying it, but they left the next day, 
and, as it was well situated in relation to my battalion, 
I moved in. The condition in which it was left passes . 
description. Every drawer and closet had been broken 
open and its contents scattered on the floor; every bit 
of clothing and bedding—dresses, coats, mattresses, 
sheets—was removed from rooms above and taken to 
the ground floor to make beds for the poilu. It was 
all an inextricable mass of clothes and dirt. The 
feathers and blood of the chickens they had eaten were 
left on the floor. Everything had been torn up from 
the garden, and the garbage lay there untouched. Such 
a filthy place I have never seen. No self-respecting pig 
would have been guilty of it. And yet soldiers had 
lived there and had indulged even in the luxury of a 
bill of fare. I found it written on a slate when I took 
possession. Here it is :— 


Menu du 5 Juin 1918 
Soupe Grasse 
Beuf nature 
Pomme purée 

Filet de boeuf roti 
Supplement? 


Singe pour ceux qui aurant encore faim 


For the benefit of those who may not know what the 
questionable supplemental “singe” (“monkey”) was, I 
would say it is argot for the canned beef which came 
from Argentina and which the French were about as 
fond of as our boys were of “corned willy” and “gold- 
fish.” 

When the French soldiers moved out, I moved in. — 
Two doughboys kindly assisted in making the place 
habitable. Without any exaggeration, we worked half 
a day carrying things of value upstairs again, and 
finally dumped about three cartloads of dirt and junk 
outside the house, in order to get in the place. 

One reason for the accumulation is that the French 
are a very saving people. They are very thrifty about 
things of no value. Their attics are almost filled with 
newspapers all tied up in bundles, running back for 


-many years; in fact, I think there are generations of 


accumulation. They also had the post-card habit. The ~ 
complete history of a family’s trips away from home 
was recorded in the multitude of picture-cards. By 
this record one could tell of a trip the daughter made 
to Paris and what she saw there. 

We learned almost the complete history of the soldier 
son who was trained in Southern France and after- 
ward spent a long service in Algiers. In the débris I 
found something which seemed to me like the pages of 
some primitive religion, but the care with which it 
had been written and preserved showed that it was 
vital in this family to-day. It was on heavy foolscap_ 
paper and contained about twenty prayers which were 
supposed to be infallible for various purposes. There 
were prayers to the Virgin Mary and various saints 
for the cure of the blight of the grape-vine; another for { 
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headache and sore eyes of children; one for cholera 
among hogs; and a great many to save the horses and 


cows from their peculiar weaknesses. 

Here in the land of Pasteur the people were using 
Bordeaux mixture on their grape-vines and anti-toxins 
for hog cholera, and at the same time repeating talis- 
manic prayers many times (the proper number being 
indicated on each) to ward off the same evils. The old 
religion and the new science were flourishing side by 
side. What a mass of inconsistencies the human mind 
is. 
The railroad house between Sainte-Eugénie and Con- 
ninge was in full view of the German lines and was 
in the centre of the barrage that began the German 
offensive of July 15, so doubtless our efforts to pre- 
serve some of their household goods went for naught— 
and they will never know, in the complete destruction 


‘that the Boche wrought, how much they suffered from 


their own countrymen. 

I passed through this région in September, on the 
way to Rheims, and found those who had been refugees 
on my first visit for the most part returned. They had 
patched up the holes in the roof as well as they were 
able, or were living in the lower stories when the upper 
ones were destroyed. They were taking up the even 
tenor of their ways again as though the terror of the 
North had not twice driven them into exile. But the 
effects of the disaster on their homes and in their 
hearts will never be effaced. About one-quarter of 
France went into exile before the onrushing invader, 
most of them women and children, and the story of 
their mute sufferings will never be told. 


Will the Church Change? 


Curious expectations of a great many people who over- 
look one vital point 


GEORGE F. PATTERSON 


is over, do you think the church will go on 

in the same old way?” I might have answered 
by asking her if she expected to be and do radically 
differently from what she had been and done before 
the war, or if she expected to be about the same sort 
of person,—she is the right sort too,—an excellent 
wife, a wonderful mother, alive to the needs of her 
community, and awake on the issues of the day. These 
things her years of experience, her circumstances had 
made her. She is an example of many inquirers. We 
expect the world to change, but we ourselves do not 
expect to change. 

If we get a new humanity out of the war, we shall 
have a new church. The church is bound to be what 
we are, with enough of what we hope to be added, 
to give it the saving salt. It cannot be what we are 
not. It truly represents us. Its strength, consecra- 
tion, devotion, efficiency, patience, and hopefulness are 
the measure of these qualities in our own lives. It is 


A WOMAN SAID TO ME, “Now that the war 


- not something shining on us; it is a reflection of our 


own lives. When we say it pleases us not, that it is 
slothful, slow to grasp its opportunities, dead in con- 
servatism, fearful, a caterer, selfish, narrow, bigoted, 
we merely call ourselves unpleasant names. If remedy 
is needed, it-can come only from us. 

' ‘We have heard that a new earth will be born out 


of the travail of the war. This is fine eloquence, but. 


it is not common sense. As a matter of fact, the earth 


and everything in it has come back to us in a badly 
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damaged condition. This present Babel is an attempt 
to prescribe the repair for this damage. The war has 
swept away the menace of autocracy in a certain form. 
Autocracy may, indeed it is, manifesting itself in other 
forms. Autocracy is by no means out of the running. 


‘We succeeded in breaking up only one of its greatest 


organizations. The biggest thing about this new time 
is opportunity. But opportunity always waits on men, 
and a world of opportunity unused or abused is a 
world of weeds and Dead Sea fruit. The gift of the 
men living and dead who fought in the Great War 
is a new opportunity to realize the ideals of democracy. 
The use of the opportunity,—this is our business. 

Passing from the spell of those who preached elo- 
quently to the majesty of those who practised heroic- 
ally, we find a change, but not a great change. The 
chief thing about the soldier appears to be his sincere 
joy at being home again. The next thing is his satis- 
faction in his having done the thing he was set to 
do. He drops into his old job or into a new one, and 
is very much as other men are. We had been told that 
the boys when they came home would make short 
work of our foolish and short-sighted sectarianism. 
But the Catholic comes home a Catholic, albeit a little 
altered Catholic than he was when he went away. The 
Protestant comes home a Protestant, having gained, 
perhaps, a somewhat broader view than he had when 
he became a part of the greatest army the war-ridden 
world has ever seen. The Jew comes back a Jew with 
possibly a little different feeling toward the Christians 
than he had in the old days when they were so far 
ahead on preaching and so far behind in practice. 
Baptist, Presbyterian, Methodist, Unitarian find their 
old places in their different communions. Such changes 
as there are in the men are assimilated by the bodies to 
which they give their allegiance. There is no revolu- 
tionary breaking away from denominational lines. 
There will be none. There are no sweeping changes 
that find a Unitarian ministering to Trinitarians, a 
Roman Catholic priest beside the Salvation Army 
captain, a rabbi leading an orthodox Christian revival 
service, a Trinitarian in the desk of the synagogue. 
The great thing that has come out of the mighty 
shifting of human destinies is the realization and recog- 
nition of the reality, worth, and divine mission of every 
mans religion to the man himself. This is the basis 
of a greater fraternity than any mere nominal and 
outward union could bring about. For the various 
denominations are not here merely because somebody 
wanted to found a church. They are here because they 
represent different types of mind. Not every one could 
be happy in a Methodist communion. Not every one 
could find satisfaction in the Roman Catholic fold. 
Even the big, beneficent, and uncrowded barracks of 
the Unitarian faith would fail to bring happiness to 
all. My assurance that my God needs me and my way 
means that he needs also my brother and his way. 
God needs us_all. There is work for all. Let us all 
do our work, and then we shall know the meaning of 
“a new heaven and a new earth.” 


“Brother, if your Christ be the atoning Lamb, 
The Only Begotten of the Great I Am, 
The Rock of Ages cleft for you, 
And you say my Christ would never do, 
Follow your Christ—and give me your hand. 


“Brother, if my Christ be the great Ideal, 
The possibility of the race made real, 

The lowly man of Galilee, 

And I say your Christ would not help me, 
Leave me my Christ—but give me your hand.” 
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English as a Universal Language 


Some of the difficulties and the way to 
overcome them, in order to serve 
qorld peace 


JOHN T. THEODORE 


One of the far-reaching results of the 
Great War is the place of the Bnglish- 
speaking people in the international af- 
fairs of the world. It is no exaggeration 
to say that the destiny of the world is 
now in great measure in the hands of 
these two powers. Hence the English 
language holds a most advantageous posi- 
tion. 

There was a time when the French 
language held sway in Europe and some 
of the other countries, but years ago the 
Dnglish tongue began to find usage in the 
courts and the intellectual spheres of these 
nations. At the present time, it seems 
destined to become a universal language. 
Its wealth of terms and idioms, the al- 
most bewildering delicate shades of mean- 
ings in many of its terms, its adaptability 
to express all kinds of moods and to be 
the medium of all kinds of literature, 
make it peculiarly fitted to play a world 
role. But it has its difficulties and pe- 
culiarities. 

As an illustration of the riches of the 
English language, take the following de- 
lightful dialogue :— 

“Zis horse, sair, he go queek, what you 
say?” asks the Frenchman. 

“Yes, he is a fast horse.” 

' “Ah, pardon, monsieur, but your friend 
say he make fast his horse, and he tie 
him to a post so he no go at all.” 

“Very true; he is made fast by being 
tied.” 

“Ah, zat cannot be; he cannot go fast. 
But what you call a man that keeps 
fast?” 

“Oh, he is a good man who does not 
eat on fast days.” 

“But I have seen one bon vivant, who 
eat and drink and ride and do everyzing. 
Ze people say he is a bad man—he is 
very fast.” 

“True, that is called living a fast life.” 

“Ah, certainement; zen.all ze days of 
his life must be fast days.” i 

“Certainly they are.” 

“Eh, bien. Does he eat every day?” 

“Certainly he does.” 

“Zen how can he keep fast?” 

“Why, he keeps going, to.be sure.” 

“Why, you. tell me to stand fast when 
you want me to keep still, and go fast 
when you want me to run—how can I 
understand ?” 

Take again the words “up” and 
“down” in the reply of a Mrs. X. to.a 
request of a friend to speak to Mr. X. 
She said :— 

“I’m sorry, but my husband isn’t down 
yet—I mean, he isn’t up yet. I’m letting 
him sleep late this morning. He was so 
down last evening over his office troubles 
that he was about ready to give up.” A 
moment later: “He says he’ll be down as 
soon as he gets up.” 

Said a foreign-born clergyman to a 
school-teacher who was taking her vaca- 
tion in the country :— 


The Christian Resister 


“T hear you are leaving us; I hope you 


+ are going for good.” ; 


I can see still her amazement, then the 
amused expression upon her face; and 
also his perplexity and wonder if he had 
said anything wrong. His later inquiry 
led him to an apology—and into a part of 
the mysteries of idiomatic English. 

Truly the riches of the English lan- 
guage are inexhaustible; and the very 
features which make it the best medium 
for a universal language impose, of neces- 
sity, upon its learners, young or old, a 
great task. It demands a nicety of per- 
ception and a nimble memory to master 
the intricacies and subtleties of the Eng- 
lish words and expressions, and to: use 
them properly. 

The Germans have been in-the habit of 
declaring that. the English language is “a 
monster having two mouths, with one of 
which it speaks German and with the 
other Latin,’—another proof of their 
blindness. The English language can be 
compared to our country. As the United 
States has received people from all races 
and appropriated their best characteristics 
and some of their vices, so the English 
has absorbed many of the best features 
and some incongruities of a number of 
ancient and modern tongues. Fortu- 
nately, however, the vices are more or 
less artificial, and with wise and heroic 
measures most of them can be eliminated. 

The English language with its freedom 
from the intricacies of gender and the 
other abominations which beset many a 
foreign tongue, with its background, tra- 
dition, and literature, with all its wealth 
and charm and adaptability, and with the 
prestige of the two great nations behind 
it, is fitted to be a universal language; 
but, alas! it lacks simplicity in its spell- 
ing. For example, the following dia- 
logue :— ; 

A literary young man: “Miss oll 
suppose you are familiar with COrabbe’s 
Tales?” 

The young lady replied, 
aware that crabs had tails.” 

The young: man hastened to add, “I 
should have said, ‘read Crabbe’s Tales.’ ” 

Rather scornfully the young lady again 
replied, “And I was not aware that red 
crabs had tails either.” 

Some one has said that the English 
language is “the most barbarously spelt 
of any cultivated tongue in Christendom,” 
and can any one dispute it? A child or a 
foreigner among us sooner or later dis- 
covers that “break” will not rhyme with 
“freak,” nor “sew” with “few,” “horse” 
with “worse,” and “shoe” with “foe.” 
Why should “accede,” “recede,” etc., have 
different terminal spelling from “exceed,” 
“proceed,” ete.? A philologist may insist 
upon it, but it imposes upon a child’s or 
a foreigner’s memory a heavy unnecessary 
burden. 

Cannot words like “main,” “brain,” be 
brought under the same orthographical 
rule with “sane” and “inane”? Is it not 
possible to invent two symbols, one of 
which would designate the soft “th” as 
in “thin,” “ether,” and the other hard “th” 
as in “this,” “there’? Besides simplicity, 
one letter would thus do the work of 
two—a considerable saving. | 


“IT was not 
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Why should we attach the “ph” to the 
words common to Greek and Latin when 
“f” can represent it without the slightest 
offence? Even the Greeks themselves dis- 
carded the use of two characters and in- 
‘vented a single one to designate the “f”’ 
sound; but we cling to the old and un- 
necessary custom, and yet not consistently. 
See, for example, “fantasy,” . “fancy,” 
“frenzy,” ete. If we can disregard the 
rule in these instances, why not in 
others? 

Is it wisdom to invent a separate letter 
to designate the “zh” sound in “azure,” 
“Asia,” and another one to represent the 
“ch” sound in “church,” ‘chase,’ etc.? 
What of the “sh” sound? We have not 
one single character to represent it. Con- 
sider the following words and see what 
a complex situation it presents: “shoe,” 
“sugar,” “issue,” “tension,’ “nation,” 
“ocean,” “social,” “conscious,” “chaperon,” 
“obnoxious,’—ten different forms to rep- 
resent one sound. Cannot some means be 
devised to bring some order out of this 
chaos? 

One who studies the subject will see 
that the root of all the trouble lies mainly 
in the fact that there is not an adequate 
number of letters or symbols to represent 
the sounds we articulate. The written 
alphabet of twenty-six letters are forced 
to represent about forty-five distinct — 
sounds. The result is numberless irregu- 
larities and inconsistencies, and astound- 
ing absurdities which are a trial to our 
children and a burden for immigrants. 
These serious shortcomings hinder the 
spread of our tongue throughout the 
world. The movement for the simplifica- 
tion of English spelling has not received 
the deserved support of our educators. 
If the people here and in the British 
Isles would use enough of their imagina- 
tion to realize the benefit even seemingly 
slight improvements in English orthog- 
raphy would bring to our children and. 
the coming generations, to these two 
countries and to the world at large, they 
would rise and demand that their govern- 
ments call together the greatest and the 
wisest American and English educators. 

There are formidable difficulties in the 
way, but many of them are not insur- 
mountable. The fact is, we have not 
grappled with the problem with any 
amount of seriousness. It is human na- 
ture to forget the early school-day experi- 
ences, or to regard them more or less 
amusing; but is it really amusing? Con- 
sider our children’s time spent in grasp- 
ing the intricacies of English spelling 
and pronunciation. What effort, energy, 
and time we might be able to save them. 
As for the foreign-born, the simpler the © 
language is, the easier will it be for them 
to learn it, to understand our institutions 
and republican form of government, and 
to fit themselves for intelligent citizenship. 
Is not the hold of some of the mischief- 
making leaders upon the foreign-born por- 
tion of the population due mainly to the | 
ignorance of the English tongue on the 
part of their misguided followers? 

Let us open our eyes to the fact that . 
the English language has a great mission — 
in the world, and it must succeed. Ig- 


norance is a great barrier to human 
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progress. Much of the hatred among na- 


tions and races is engendered by lack of- 


intercourse. A common tongue introduces 
races to each other. When men‘and na- 
tions can face each other, talk with each 
other, and understand each other’s prob- 
Jems and viewpoints, a great blow will be 
struck against all kinds of jealousies, un- 
Test, and selfish ambitions. Whatever 
hastens the simplification of the English 
-Ianguage will further its spread through- 
out the world. Through this medium, 
governments and races will be brought 
closer together. The Gause of universal 
peace will thus win one of its greatest 
triumphs. 
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THE SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
Mopern Worip. By Edward Caldwell 
Moore. Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press. 1919. $2 net. 

In the late autumn of 1913 Professor 
Moore delivered at Oxford the Dale 
Lectures on “The Expansion of Christen- 
dom and the Naturalization of Chris- 
tianity in the Orient in the Nineteenth 
Century,’ the publication of which was 
delayed by the war. Part of those lec- 
tures, which are still to be published, ap- 
pears as an introductory section in this 
book, both publishers having agreed to 
the arrangement. The present volume 
will serve as an introduction to the forth- 
coming one. The production of both in 
one volume would have been very desir- 
able, but perhaps that will come later. 

Professor Moore has performed a note- 
worthy service not only to those whose 
approach to life is the religious one, but 
also to those who are concerned about 
world politics. In this statesmanlike 
book he has lifted the idea of Christian 
missions from the narrow proselyting 
“save the heathen” conception, which pre- 
yails even yet in some minds, to a recog- 
nition of the laws of the moral evolution 
of the world. The author states in his 
prefatory note that the book “attempts 
a survey of the history of missions since 
the beginning of the modern era and aims 
to depict the missionary movement against 
the background of general history.” He 
has not only accomplished that*which he 
attempted, but has done more. He has 
interpreted the progress of mankind in 
the light of man’s changing conception 
of the essence of Christianity. The book 
has the scholarly grasp of a Harnack and 
the reverent sympathy with all religion 
which is lacking too often in writers of 

missionary books. 
Any one expecting to find detailed re- 
ports of the missionary activities of any 
one sect in this book will be disappointed, 
but teachers of history and religion who 
wish their scholars to read a compact, 
sane, reverent, and trustworthy account 
of the evolution of the Christian religion 
as manifested in its spread to the nations 
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And any one who wishes his faith 
strengthened and his belief in the ultimate 
success of Christianity confirmed will do 
well to refresh his spirit with this book. 


Moderns in the Middle Ages 


THE PEOPLE’S FAITH IN THE TIME OF 
Wyciir. By Bernard Lord Manning. 
Cambridge: The University Press. 1919. 
—This slight volume, the Thirlwall Essay 
1917, is a study of popular religion in the 
fourteenth century. It is admirable for 
its clearness, for the way in which prac- 
tically all important statements are sup- 
ported by references to the sources. The 
author shows how religion was taught in 
the fourteenth century, what the average 
man knew of Christianity, and what the 
mass, the sermon, and the confessional 
meant to him, and how he dealt with the 
problems of poverty, of free-will, and of 
prayer. He shows how untenable is the 
traditional Protestant view of church 
history according to which the thousand 
years between the early Church and the 
Reformation were merely a thick dark- 
ness of superstition and witcheraft. The 
results of study of the Middle Ages are 
surprising. We find, e.g., that both the 
tendencies which we.call rationalistic and 
“Evangelical” existed in the medieval 
Church, as well as the “Catholic.” The 
modern Catholic movement does not con- 
tain the whole tradition of the undivided 
Latin church. The Puritans have their 
ancestors in that early time. The facts 
do not justify the appropriation of medi- 
eeval religion by any modern party or the 
repudiation of it by any other. For the 
medizeyal Church is the mother of us all. 


Practical Experiments in Church Schools 


A SurRvEY oF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN 
THE Loca CHuRCcH. By William Clay- 
ton Bower, A.M. The University of Chi- 
cago Press. $1.25 net; postage extra. 
Weight 12 oz. 

One of the results of the progress 
in religious education in recent years is 
the output of books, like Professor 
Bower’s, which give results of practical 
experiments along standardized scientific 
lines. The author well says that the 
workers in religious education can no 
longer be content with a vague satis- 
faction that they are doing good in a 
general way. Their work has new aims, 
new courses of study, a new conception 
of child development and the laws that 
govern the formation of character, new 
methods based on scientific principles. 
Many churches are profoundly awake to 
their opportunity and responsibility in 
the work of their church schools. The 
employment of the survey to determine 
the condition of both church and school is 
an evidence of the increasing use of the 
scientific method in the work of religious 
educators. To familiarize readers who 
are not acquainted with the results of 
this method in other fields, the author 
presents first an account of the scien- 
tific method of investigating results. The 
four steps of this method are, to know 
the facts, to draw conclusions from the 
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facts, verification, and generalization, 
which points the way to future results. 
When this method is used in religious 
education, it enables a church to so direct 
its energies that it may exercise social 
control over the future of its own life. 
The author gives an excellent account of 
the survey as a tool for the measure- 
ment of the effectiveness of institutions 
and processes, and devotes two chapters to 
the social and the educational survey, and, 
finally, one to the survey in religious edu- 
cation. A schedule for a survey of any 
local church is given, offering in its com- 
pleteness sections which fit it for churches 
in yarious communities, from rural condi- 
tions to the great cities. The references 
for reading at the end of each section 
name, not only leading books, but maga- 
zine articles of great value that are 
not so well known. Workers in our 
churches may, by using this book, give 
themselves the training they need to make 
a survey of their own conditions. Shall 
we avail ourselves of the tested method 
which is here placed within the reach of 
all? Churches, and especially church 
schools, will do well to see themselves 
as they are seen by those competent to 
observe, to test their methods by such 
standards as-the questions in this schedule 
present. The result would be a vision of 
the untried possibilities within their reach, 
and a determination to improve the edu- 
cational work of the church for its own 
welfare and that of the young lives com- 
mitted to its care. 


Peace as Creative 


How to Face Peace. A Handbook of 
Community Programmes. By Gertrude 
Mathews Shelby. New York: Henry Holt & 
Company. $1.50.—Miss Shelby’s handbook 
is written in a clear and convincing style; 
brief, straight to the point, eminently 
practical, fertile in suggestion, specific in 
detail, hopeful and enthusiastic in spirit, 
with frequent touches of the saving grace 
of humor. From the first page to the 
last the reader is impressed with the 
wholesome conviction that the peace which 
we are facing to-day is no merely negative 
peace, just a relief from the strain of 
war and a relapse into pre-war irresponsi- 
bility, but is a peace which presents oppor- 
tunities of creation and construction that 
are full of allurement and inspiration for 
the thoughtful mind and the unselfish 
heart. It is a book which should be in 
every public library and in the hands 
of every community worker. 

India Home Rule League of 


YOUNG INDIA, America, is recommended by 


Rev. Dr. J, T. Sunderland as by far the best and most re- 
liable source of information relating to India. It should be 
in every public and private library, $1.50 a year. Ad- 
dress, 1400 Broadway, New York City. 
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Frogs 
ROSE BROOKS 


Peter had always gone either to the 
mountains or to the seashore for the two 
hottest vacation months, so when it was 
decided that it was best to stay at home 
one summer, time was rather heavy on 
Peter’s hands. 

“But you have fields and woods right 
here at home, Peter,” said mother. “It 
isn’t at all as if we lived right in a brick 
house on a hot paved street in the middle 
of Boston.” ; 

‘But most of the neighborhood boys had 
gone away,—either to camp or away with 
their parents,—and Peter, thrown on his 
own resources, was often blind to familiar 
haunts and often hunted mother up to 
ask, none too pleasantly :— 

“What shall I do? There’s nothing to 
dor 

Mother, sympathetic of the little tug 
of the wild that she knew was in Peter’s 
heart, just as it was in her own, tried 
to fill some of his time by taking him 
with her more than usual. 

“Peter, I have to go to Boston to-day. 
Would you like to go?’ she asked one 
breezy August morning when the air 
gave promise that a trip to town would 
be possible. 

“Oh, yes!” Peter accepted the diversion 
eagerly. “And may I take that stamp 
coupon, instead of sending it in by mail? 
Would you go to that stamp place? It’s 
on Tremont Street, four hundred and 
something, and I could get my stamps and 
stamp album!” Peter had just fallen a 
victim to stamp collecting. 

“Well,’ agreed mother, rather reluc- 
tantly, ‘perhaps so, if it isn’t too far out. 
I'll make a bargain with you,” she added. 
“T'll go with you for your stamps, if 
you'll be patient when you go into shops 
with me and not stand on one foot, and 
sigh, and say, ‘Oh, let’s go!’” Mother 
spoke feelingly out of past experience. 

“T will,’ promised Peter, cheerily. ‘Now 
Ill hunt up that stamp coupon. Just 
think, I get one hundred and five stamps, 
all kinds, for just one coupon.” 

“We'll do your errand first,’ proposed 
mother, when they had arrived in town, 
and Peter assented. 

“OQ Peter, look!’ said mother, when 
they had walked the length of Boston 
Common and were about to cross Boylston 
Street. “See for whom the policeman 
is holding up the long line of automo- 
biles!” Peter looked, and on the opposite 
‘sidewalk‘ stood two tiny ragged little 
boys, barefooted, each. with a little blue 
roll under his arm. The big policeman 
beckoned to them with a friendly nod, and, 
by holding up one white-gloved hand, 
commanded the shining autos to wait 
while these two small wayfarers crossed 
in safety. 

“They can’t be more than seven or 
eight!” commented mother, watching the 
‘two atoms dart for the ‘policeman, and 
then across. “And see, Peter, if they 
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haven't bathing-suits rolled up under their 
arms! Starting off alone for the beach?’ 
she asked jokingly as she looked down 
into the two brown shy little faces. 

“It’s probably about five blocks,” haz- 
arded mother, 
above a store, as they started down Tre- 
mont Street. 

“But see how fast the numbers go!” 
said Peter, undaunted by the shadeless 
stretch ahead. ‘‘Why, mother, here’s an- 
other boy coming with a_ bathing-suit 
under his arm! And there’s another!” 

It was like this all the length of the 
hot unshaded walk. Browned little 
urchins with bathing-suits under their 
arms were swarming somewhere,—all in 
the same direction,—to cool off. 

“There’s one, just coming out of that 
shop ahead,” said mother. “See, Peter, he 
has been in to buy a brand new bathing- 
suit; how ~-beaming he looks!” She 
laughed as the unconscious little fellow 
held his purchase at arm’s length to ad- 
mire it. 

The stamp place was finally reached, 
the stamp errand done to Peter’s entire 
satisfaction, and the walk .back seemed 
not so long. 

“Let’s go over and sit down on the 
Common a little while to cool off,’ sug- 
gested mother, to whom the shade of trees 
looked inviting. “Let’s go over to the 
Frog Pond and see if the fountain is play- 
ing this: hot day.” From afar joyous 
shouts reached them. 

“Why, Peter, it’s the Frog Pond they 
were all going to!’ exclaimed mother, 
catching a glimpse of bare waving arms 
through the trees. “Cunning things,— 
coming from all directions with their lit- 
tle bathing-suits tucked under their arms, 
just like real little frogs hunting for 
water on a hot day.” 

On a shady bench they sat and watched 
the jolly splashers. The Frog Pond was 
full of waving arms and jumping legs, and 
how the small human frogs could swim! 


“See them dive—like old hands!” ad- |. 


mired mother, as babies, hardly more, dove 
gayly off the rim of the fountain in the 
middle of the pond. 

“See them under the fountain!” said 
Peter, wriggling with envy. “Oh, see the 
ducking they’re giving that one in the 
gray suit!” he laughed. “Oh, dear! I 
wish I had my bathing-suit !”’ 

“Well,” said mother, quietly, “there’s 
our pond not a stone’s throw from home, 


‘and your bathing-suit has been hanging 


in your closet all summer. But you 
haven’t wanted to go, because the pond 
wasn’t the ocean.” 

“Oh, this is lots more fun,” Peter de- 
fended himself. 

“I don’t know. I think if you turned 
all these jumping, splashing little frogs 
into our pond, they’d think it was pretty 
fine.”’ 

“They've never been to. the ocean,” 
Peter further defended himself. 

“They probably never have. Did you 
ever think, Peter, that nobody ever comes 
to Boston any day, all summer, that the 
streets aren’t crowded and crowded? And 
it’s hotter right here in the city than out 
on the green breezy hill where we live, 


-you’ve been away. Did you think every 
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isn’t it? Every summer except this one 


single person in the city was away on a 
pleasant vacation, too?’ 

“T never thought anything about it,’ 
admitted Peter, honestly. 

“But now you can see for your own 
self,’ mother went on. “I don’t believe 
any one of all these little human frogs 
in ‘the Frog Pond ever in his life went 
off on a whole summer’s vacation. They 
know more about hot pavements than 
they do about cool green grass under 
their bare feet. But they seem to be hay- 
ing the best kind of a time, don’t they?” 

More little frogs kept coming from all 
directions, and some little cooled-off frogs 
reluctantly crawled out, and after mak- 
ing a casual toilet by the simple means 
of pulling little overalls on over damp 
bathing-suits, trotted homeward, in what- 
ever direction home might be,—happy and 
cool. 

“T guess other people can stand not 
going away for the summer now and then, 
if all these gay little frogs can stay right 
in a baked city and be so happy,” mused 
mother. “And these we've seen,” she 
added to herself, “are as nothing to the 
thousands who never get into country 
fields. I do think Boston is kind to have 
a Frog Pond for all her hot little frogs!” 
she added gayly, noticing Peter’s unusu- 
ally sober face. “Do you think if you 
asked any of these little splashing frogs 
to go berrying with you in the fields 
back of our house, that they’d go?” 

“Guess so,’ admitted Peter, watching 
one little homeward-bound frog run up 
the stone steps leading from the Common, 
and disappear down a little alley between 
high brick walls. 

“Do you suppose any of them would 
like. to wade in the brook in the ravine, 
and make dams and water-wheels?” 

“Guess so. Come on, mother, let’s do 
your errands so we can go home. Is my 
last year’s bathing-suit big enough for 
me this year?” ‘ 

And mother’s answer was, “I always did 
love the Common and the Frog Pond!” 


A New Rival of Yellowstone 


In the far southwestern corner of 
Alaska is one of the largest volcanoes on 
this continent, Mount Katmai. This sum- 
mer a party of twenty-six men sailed 
up to Alaska and then travelled on foot 
into the interior to find out all they could 
about voleanoes. They were interested in 
geology. As if to reward them, they 
found that Mount Katmai was in erup- 
tion, for the first time in years. Near the 
foot of Mount Katmai is a valley called 
“The Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes,” 
so named because from thousands of open- 
ings in its floor spout gas and smoke. 
Congress has now made the valley na-~ 
tional property, in the belief that it may 
rival the well-known geyser-fields in Yel- 
lowstone Park. The scientific party made 
moving-picture films of Mount Katmai in 
eruption and of the smoking valley, so 
all the world may soon see that far-away 
corner of the world. . 7 
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“Ail Eat Tree” Island. 
N. TOURNEUR 


“All Eat Tree” Island folk ought to 
be happy. There almost everything they 
want to eat and drink can be got from 
their trees. But where does it lie? Some- 
where west of the sun and east of the 
moon, in one of the sunniest and most 
pleasant seas of the world. One hears 
the breakers beating on its coral reef long 
before the island rises like a blot on the 
sea-line, and, on nearing, it looks ‘like 
the embankment of a circular railway 
grown upon with wood. Your white-sailed 
schooner skims through the break in the 
reef, the spray of the breakers dash 
against her hull and deck; and the next 
moment she is floating in the peaceful 
lagoon, with a myriad of many-colored 
fishes swimming beneath her keel, a 
myriad flowers of coral growing on the 
sea-floor, and the island’s coral sands lie 
before you, and the tall groves of trees, 
and the palm-leaf thatched huts of the 
natives. 

Without a doubt the most useful tree 
of all is the Cocoanut Palm, for: every 
part of it is put to use. Wherever it 
grows, the trunk can be used for building 
houses, for making furniture and farming 
implements, as well as many other 
articles; and when hollowed out it forms 
a canoe or dugout. Its leaves serve for 
thatch, and the leaf stalks for paddles 
and fishing lines. Its blossoms make a 
very good jam, and can be eaten as a 
vegetable, too, and from them can be got 
sugar, vinegar, and arrack, while sago is 
to be had out of the pith of the trunk. 

The cocoanut itself is a most valuable 
article of food of these and many other 
islanders. The white kernel of it gives 
a delicious cream; and the oil is used 
for soap and candle-making. Out of the 
oil-refuse food is obtained for animals 
and poultry, as well as a fertilizer for the 
From the cocoanut shell drink- 
ing-cups are made, spoons, lamps, bottles, 
firewood, and even tooth powder; and the 
husk of it, or fibre, is utilized for stuffing 
mattresses and cushions, for making 
brushes and mats, ropes, cables, nets, and 
even the harness for bullocks. The web 
sustaining the footstalks is serviceable 
for strainers and torches. And the tree 
itself is a capital lightning conductor, 
thus serving to protect a house during a 
thunder-storm. 

On “All Eat Tree” Island one will find 
also the Breadfruit Tree. The fruit of 
it is baked and eaten by colored and white 
folk just as we eat bread, and is equally 
good and nourishing, and the wood of this 
tree is utilized for all manner of things. 
There is, too, the Milk Tree, of South 
America, the trunk of which when pierced 
gives out a sap like milk, with which the 
natives nourish themselves; and also the 


Butter Tree that is found in Central. 


Africa. It grows in appearance like the 
oak of North America, and it is from its 
olive-like fruit that the butter is prepared. 
Some say that this butter is far better 
than any made from the milk of the cow. 
Cream on “All Eat Tree” Island is got 


‘kitchen clock from its shelf. 
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from the fruit of the so-called Cream 
Tree that grows in Sierra Leone. 

At night on this happy island the folk 
do not trouble about lamps at all, for they 
make full use of the Candlenut Tree. 
After the nuts of it are slightly baked in 
the oven, their shells are stripped off, 
and holes are bored through the kernels, 
then the kernels are strimg together on 
rushes and hung up in the houses, to 
be utilized as torches. These torches are 
made by enclosing four or five strings of 
kernels in a leaf of the screw pine, and 
send out a remarkably brilliant light. 
The gum, too, that the Candlenut Tree 
sends out on its bark is chewed with 
much appreciation, being sweet and pleas- 
ant in flavor. 

Another tree that is much thought of 
on “All Eat Tree’ Island is that one 
which is called the Butter Tree in India. 
It bears innumerable pulpy, bell-shaped 
flowers, that are eagerly gathered as they 
fall off, and prepared for food by boiling. 
when they make a very sustaining and 
luscious dish. The flowers, when dried, 
look just like raisins, and in, this state 
are pounded up and made into cakes, 
or are cooked with butter. They also yield 
a great quantity of sugar, and some 
natives make a strong, very strong, drink 
out of them. Indeed, in India, the Bhils 
and other up-country tribes without this 
tree would live in a state of starvation. 
To them it is what the Cocoanut Palm is 
to the South Sea Islanders. 

There are other useful trees on “All 
Bat Tree’ Island, but these mentioned 
are among the ones carefully looked after 
by the natives, for on them they depend 
most for sustenance. But where really 
is this island? To be truthful, it is the 
isiand of one’s dreams, for there is no 
one part of the world where all these 
trees grow together. Yet, where most of 
them might grow and yield their fruit 
would be on one of the delightful islets 
of the most delightful part of the globe, 
the Great Barrier Reef of Australia. 


The Story of the Clock 


CARRIE S. NEWMAN 


“Come, Betty,’ said mother, “put away 
your dolls. It is time for bed.” 

“OQ mother,” pleaded Betty, “I don’t 
want to go to bed yet. I’m not a bit 
sleepy.” 

“But, Betty, look at the clock. The 
hands are pointing to 7 and you know 
that is bedtime.” 

“Horrid old clocks! I wish they’d all 
stop and never go again,” muttered Betty 
as she tucked Matilda Jane and Josephine 
into the carriage in which they slept. 

“Nick-tock, tick-tock,’ sounded the 
dining-room clock in the night, and in the 
quietness its voice seemed to grow louder 
and louder. 

“What's the matter?’ inquired the 
“You seem 
to be angry.’ ) 

“Didn’t you hear what Betty said be- 
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fore she went to bed? I think I’ll stop 
and see how she likes it.” 

“Well, if you stop, I'll stop,’ answered 
the kitchen clock. 

The tall grandfather’s clock in the hall 
paused to listen to the conversation. “If 
they are both going to stop, I'll stop 
too. I am quite tired ticking day and 
night and would like a rest.” 

Betty opened her eyes. How quiet the 
house was! But it was quite light and 
must be time to get up. She tiptoed into 
mother’s room. Mother was wide-awake, 
but still in bed. “Isn’t it time to get up?” 
asked Betty. 

“T don’t know, dear; the clocks have 
all stopped.” 

Betty dressed and ran downstairs. No 
breakfast ready. ‘‘You see I didn’t know 
what time it was. All the clocks have 
stopped,’ explained Hannah. 

When Betty had finished her breakfast 
she put on her hat and ran down the 
street to call for hey, little chum, Pearl, 
to go to kindergarten. 

“Why, Betty, you are very late,’ said 
Pearl’s mother. “Pearl has been gone 
some time.” 

Betty hurried down the street. Not a 
child in sight. No one on the playground. 
She crept up under the window and 
listened, then turned and ran home, the 
tears trickling down her cheeks. 


“T’m sorry, little daughter,’ said 
mother, “but I had no way of telling 
the time.” 


“Do you think it’s anywhere near one 
o'clock?’ asked Betty, a few hours later, 
“You know, Uncle James promised me 
a ride if I came at one.” 

“You'd better run over and see,” said 
mother. 

But alas for poor Betty! She ran 
around the corner just,in time to see 
Uncle James disappear in the distance. 

“Betty, Betty, wake up!” and Betty 
opened her eyes to find mother standing 
by her bedside. 

She sat up and listened intently, then 
threw her arms around mother’s neck, ex- 
claiming, “Oh, I am so glad it was only 
a dream !” F 

Before she ate her breakfast Betty 
crept over to the clock and whispered: 
“I’m sorry I called you names. I'll never 
do it again.” 


Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. ’ : 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. é 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Rev. Harry Foster Burns, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, Augusta G. 
Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


The 
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Forthcoming Baltimore Conference 


The programme has been prepared almost in 
full, and delegates are enrolling daily’ 


Plans forthe Unitarian General Confer- 
ence at Baltimore, October 14-17, are 
rapidly moving toward completion. This 
will be a time for great utterances of the 
liberal faith and purpose. The programme 
promises ringing declarations. 

All churches which have not yet ap- 
pointed their delegates are reminded of 
the importance of prompt action. The 
churches are urged to see that their min- 
isters attend and that their expenses are 
paid. For the best success of the Confer- 
ence, the ministers should be there; and 
the ministers need the inspiration of the 
Conference. 

The ministers are to spend the whole of 
the first day, Tuesday, October 14, in pri- 
vate conference. The first subject for the 
forenoon session, beginning at 9.30, is to be 
the minister’s own’ spiritual life. Rev. 
Paul Revere Frothingham, D.D., of Boston 
will preside. The first address will be 
made by Rey. William L. Sullivan, D.D., 
of New York. This will lead to the sec- 
ond subject, the work of the minister in 
leading public worship. It is hoped that 
this meeting will prepare resolutions to 
be acted upon by the whole Conference at 
a public session of Thursday. The com- 
mittee on this matter, appointed by the 
Council, is Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, 

_D.D., Rev. L. Walter Mason, D.D., of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and Rev. Prof. Henry 
Wilder Foote of Harvard Divinity School. 

The afternoon session of the ministers’ 
private meeting will take up the recruit- 
ing of the ministry. The subject is in 
charge of this committee: Rev. Minot 
Simons of Boston, Mass., Rev. Maxwell 
Savage of Worcester, Mass., and Rey. 
John H. Lathrop of Brooklyn, N.Y. 

On Tuesday evening, at the Unitarian 
church, the Conference Sermon will be 
preached by Rev. Henry Gow of London, 
England. The service will be conducted 
by Rey. Roger 8. Forbes. of Philadelphia 
and Rey. Charles A. Wing of Baltimore. 
The preacher of the sermon stands fore- 
most among the parish ministers of the 
liberal faith in England. 

mam & 

The Women’s Alliance has prepared a 
programme which is even more than na- 
tional in its scope. On Tuesday norning, 
October 14, at ten o’clock, the executive 
board will meet, and in the afternoon in 
the Unitarian church there will be a pub- 
lic meeting, with addresses by officers and 
other leaders in Alliance work. After the 


welcome by the minister of the church, 


Rey. Charles A. Wing, Miss Lucy Lowell, 
president, will speak on the work of The 
Alliance in the South. Financial ques- 
tions will be discussed by the treasurer, 
Mrs. William Noyes of Boston. Social 
service will be presented by Mrs. George 
H. Root, chairman of the Social Service 
Council. Miss Lilla N. Breed of Louis- 
ville, Ky., will speak of co-operation with 
the Sunday-school, and Mrs. William 
Voigt of New York, who has recently re- 
turned from France and Italy, will dis- 
cuss International Relations. The Alli- 
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ance Appeals will be presented by Miss | ratization of Industry” will be among the 
Effie E. Whitman, vice-president, of Bos- | subjects presented, and it is hoped that 


ton. 

The closing addresses will be made by 
Mrs. Edward H. Atherton, the recording 
secretary, on “The Practical Side of Al- 
liance Work,” and Mrs. Robert H. Davis, 
corresponding secretary, on “The Spiritual 
Side of Alliance Work.” On Wednesday, 
October 15, at one o’clock, the Alliance 
Luncheon will be held at the Emerson. 
Miss Ida Slade of New York will be the 
toast-mistress. Mrs. Paul M. Chamber- 
lain of Chicago, vice-president, and Miss 
Harriet R. Spalding of Los Angeles will 
present greetings. An address will then 
be made by Mrs. Louis C. Cornish, re- 
cently returned from three months in the 
British Isles, and Mrs. U. G. B. Pierce of 
Washington, who has _ travelled’ ex- 
tensively this summer in the Canadian 
Northwest. Tickets for the Luncheon, at 
$1.50 each, may be obtained from Alliance 
Headquarters, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
The Baltimore Alliance Branch will be in 
charge of the Reception to the General 
Conference at the Hotel Belvedere on 
Wednesday from 4 to 6 P.M. 


wm ws 

On Wednesday morning at nine o’clock, 
at Albaugh’s Lyceum Theatre, there will 
be a devotional service, after which the 
regular session of the General Conference 
will be opened for the transaction of busi- 
ness. The report of the Council will be 
made by the chairman, Rey. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D., of Boston. This will 
be followed by the address commemorative 
of Channing’s Baltimore Sermon. The 
speaker will: be Rev. William Wallace 
Fenn, dean of the Harvard Divinity 
School. The significance of Channing’s 
utterance (which was like a Magna 
Charta of liberal faith), the changes in 
religious thought in a century, and the 
outlook for faith in the new age could not 
find a more worthy exponent than Pro- 
fessor Fenn, whose utterance is certain 
to be notable in the highest degree. 

On Wednesday: evening, in the Uni- 
tarian church, there will be a commem- 
orative service in honor of the men and 
women of our Unitarian churches who 
gave their lives in the Great War. The 
service will be conducted by Rey. Charles 


Edwards Park, D.D., minister of the First | 


Church in Boston. Addresses will be 
made by Col. Richard H. Harte, M.D., 
of Philadelphia, and Chaplain Rev. Fred- 
erick M. Eliot of St. Paul, Minn. — 

‘On Thursday morning the Conference 
will be addressed by its president, Prof. 
William H. Taft. Mr. Taft’s part in the 
large affairs of the times gives assurance 
of an important utterance. Prof. A. T. 
Davison of Harvard College will speak on 
“Church Music,” and Rey. Palfrey Perkins 
of Weston, Mass., on “Training Children 
for Participation in the Church Service.” 
The recommendations of the ministers’ 
meeting will then be presented, and the 
whole subject of the public expression 
of religion will be discussed. f 

On Thursday evening the Conference 
will take up the great subject of the rela- 
tion of the church to the new world order. 
“Living Conditions’ and “The Democ- 


Secretary Franklin K. Lane of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior will be one of the 
speakers. The closing address of this 


“evening’s meeting will be by Rev. Samuel 


M. Crothers, D.D., of Cambridge, Mass., 
on “The Participation of the Church in 
the New Order.” 

On Friday morning there will be an im- 
portant business session of the Conference, 
and in the afternoon the newly elected 
Council will meet. The Laymen’s League 
will have charge of the session on Friday 
evening, and addresses will be made by 
Hon. Theodore Marburg of Baltimore, 
Prof. W. M. Alexander of the University 
of Alberta, Edmonton, Canada, and others. 
On Thursday afternoon there will be an 
excursion to Washington and to the 
United States Naval Academy at Annap- 
olis. 

On Saturday morning the trip will be 
begun to Charleston, 8.C., for a meeting 
which will combine sessions of the Gen- 
eral Conference, the Southern Unitarian 
Conference, and the Centennial of the 
Charleston Church. On Sunday morning 
the pastor of the church, Rey. Clifton M. 
Gray, will conduct the communion service, 
and this will be followed by the Anni- 
versary Sermon. 

The evening programme is notable. The 
speakers and topics are: “The Fatherhood 
of God, the Spiritual Message of Uni- 
tarianism,”’ by Rey. Samuel M. Crothers, 
D.D., of Cambridge, Mass. ; “The Brother- 
hood of Man, the Social Message of Uni- 
tarianism,” by a speaker to be announced ; 
and “The Leadership of Jesus, the Chris- 
tian Character of Unitarianism,” by Rey. 
U. G. B. Pierce, D.D., LL.D., of Wash- 
ington. 

The sessions will continue on the morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening of Monday 
and Tuesday (including a trip to historic 
Fort Sumter). Among the speakers will 
be Rev. George Kent of New Orleans, Rev. 
Frank W. Pratt of Richmond, Va.,_ re- - 
cently returned from foreign service, and 
Rey. Louis ©. Cornish, who has spent 
three months in the British Isles. At 
the closing session, on Tuesday evening, 
Rev. Dilworth R. Lupton of Cleveland will 
speak on “The Religion that Went Over 
the Top,” Rev. William HE. Clark of 
Memphis, on “Co-operating with other 
Churches,” and Rev. George B. Spurr of 
Nashville, on “The Message of the New 
Age for the Multitude.” / 


wa 


All who are considering attending the 
General Conference at Baltimore should 
come quickly to a decision and secure their 
accommodations. From Boston a special 


A 


‘train of five cars is already assured, and 


more cars will be added as needed. But 
there should be no delay in making ar- 
rangements. All churches should send in . 
their list of delegates so that it may. be 
printed with the complete list of accred- 
ited members of the Conference. Hotel 
accommodations both at Baltimore and 
Charleston should be secured now. These 
material arrangements are necessary for 
the success of the great aims of this 
momentous meeting. 


~ 
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Daily Readings in the Dome 


Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 
Love of the Beautiful 


Though we travel the world over to 
find the beautiful, we must carry it with 
us or we find it not—Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son. 


ay 


‘Every ‘good gift and every perfect gift 
is from above.—Jas. i. 17. 


A thing of beauty is a joy forever: 

Its loveliness increases ; it will never 

Pass into nothingness, but still will keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreains, and health, and 
quiet breathing. 

Therefore, on every morrow, 
wreathing 

A flowery band to bind us to the earth, 

Spite of despondence, of the inhuman 
dearth 

Of noble natures, of the gloomy days, 

Of all the unhealthy and o’er-darkened 

- Ways 

Made for our searching: yes, in spite of all, 

Some shape of beauty moves away the 
pall 

From our dark spirits. 


are we 


—Keats. 
Monday - 


For ye shall go out with joy, and be led 
forth with peace: the mountains and the 
hills shall break forth before you into 
singing, and all the trees of the field shall 
clap their hands. Instead of the thorn 
shall come up the fir-tree, and instead of 
the brier shall come up the myrtle-tree: 
and it shall be to the Lord for a name, for 
an everlasting sign that shall not be cut 
off.—Isaiah lv. 12, 18. 


’ I find sweet peace in depth of autumn 


woods, 
Where grow the ragged ferns and rough- 
ened moss ; 
The naked, silent trees have taught me 
this— 
The love of beauty is not always loss. 
—Hlizabeth Stoddard. 


What gift of God can ever be 

Greater than just the gift to see— 

To see and hear each sound and sight 

That Nature makes for man’s delight? 
—Samuel Minturn Peck. 


Tue sday 


In all thy ways acknowledge Him and 
He shall direct thy paths.—Prov. iii. 6. 


Keep your faith in all beautiful things; 
in the sun when it is hidden; in the spring 
when it is gone. ... And then you will 
find that Duty and Service and Sacrifice— 
all the old ogres and bugbears of life— 
have joys imprisoned in their deepest 
dungeons! And it is for you to set them 
free—the immortal joys that no one—no 
living soul, or fate, or circumstance—can 
rob you of, once you have released them. 
—Roy Rolfe Gilson. 


Wednesday 


The heavens declare the glory of God; 
and the firmament showeth his handiwork. 
-Day unto day uttereth speech, and night 


i: unto night showeth Baga iedze, —Ps. viv. 
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Look on this beautiful world, and read the}. . 


truth | 
In her fair page ; see, every season brings 
New change, to her, of everlasting youth. 
—W.C. Bryant. 


So it has ever been to me, by day or by 
night, summer or winter—beneath trees 
the heart feels nearer to that depth of 
life the far sky means. The rest of spirit 
found only in beauty, ideal and pure, 
comes there because the distance seems 
within touch of thought.—Richard Jef- 
feries. 

Thursday 

The things which are not seen are 

eternal.—2 Cor. iv. 18. 


We grow to love the dull routine of care; 
The round of duties done for Love’s own 
sake, 
Until, in Life’s strong chain of circum- 
stance, 
We tremble lest a single link shall break. 


—Anna J. Granniss. 


Ideas are the great, the imperishable 
things, and the men who work in these 
work in a material more beautiful than 
stone or bronze.—John W. Chadwick. 


Friday 


There is one God and Father of all, 
who is above all, and through all, and in 
you all.—Eph. iv. 6. 


There is the physical beauty of the leaf, 
the flower, the cloud, the landscape, the 
human face and form; there is the intel- 
lectual beauty of the picture, the poem, 
the story, and the symphony; and we find 
those in whom there is an ideal, a spirit- 
ual beauty,—beauty trembling into love 
and love trembling into beauty....A 
brave word, a beautiful poem often helps, 
but more often we are helped by a life of 
beauty shining like a star in the darkness. 
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. It is by seeing the divine in another 
that we learn the divine in ourselves. .. . 
Beauty, whether in nature or a human 
life, speaks to innumerable minds and 
hearts—to some but a word, to some a 
sentence, but to many others a volume. 
Men’s desires and aspirations are ever for 
the beautiful, and when it shines, as it 
often does in a human life, in some brave 
act or beautiful word, they surrender 
themselves to it without reserve.—James 
G. Townsend. 


Saturday 
Draw nigh to God, and he will draw 
nigh to you.—Jas. iv. 8. 


Not By Breap ALONE * 


If thou of fortune be bereft, 

And thou dost find but two loaves left 
To thee—sell one, and with the dole 
Buy hyacinths to feed thy soul. 


But not alone does beauty bide 

Where bloom and tint and fragrance hide; 
The minstrel’s melody may feed 
Perhaps a more insistent need. 


But even beauty, howe’er blent 
To ear or eye, fails to content ; 
Only the heart, with love afire, 
Can satisfy the soul’s desire. 
—James Terry White. 


That is no true alms which the hand can 
hold; 
He gives nothing but worthless gold 
Who gives from a sense of duty. 
But he who gives but a slender mite, 
And gives to that which is out of sight, 
That thread of the all-sustaining Beauty 
Which runs through all and doth all 
unite,— 
The hand cannot clasp the whole of his 
alms, 
The heart outstretches its eager palms, 
For a god goes with it and makes it store 
To the soul that was starving in darkness 
before. 
—James Russell Lowell. 
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No Women Need Apply 


Is this the true attitude as to the ministry tn 


our so-called liberal and progressive 
church? 


J. T. SUNDERLAND 


Some weeks ago I received a letter 
which touched me deeply, from one of the 
few women in our Unitarian ministry. 
She has proved her worth and fitness for 
the office of preacher and pastor. I give 
it to the readers ‘of THE CHRISTIAN ReEcG- 
ISTER :— 


My dear Mr. Sunderland :— 

As you are always interested in 
women ministers, I am wondering if 
you would be willing to use your 
influence at this time to create a senti- 
ment in favor of them. The Commit- 
tee on Recruiting the Ministry is 
begging for men, but not a word is 
said in behalf of women. I wrote to 
Mr. (a member of the commit- 
tee), calling his attention to what 
seems to me the great opportunity 
for women in this field, but, while 
his answer was very courteous, he 
thought it inadvisable to do. anything. 
Mr. (an official of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association), who is 
always most friendly to me, thinks 
that there have been a few excep- 
tional women, but apparently he has 
not much hope that there ever will be 
any more. 

I am much interested in a young 
girl who has just graduated from col- 
lege,—a girl of fine mind and deep 
spiritual nature,—who desires to study 
for the Unitarian ministry. She 
comes of fine New England Unitarian 
ancestry, and seems to me, as far as 
one can judge, to have the qualities 
needed for the work. When she first 
wrote to me, I tried to be very fair 
with her, to tell her all the .dis- 
couraging things as well as the in- 
spiring ones. Then I had her talk 
with Miss Buck and Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer. They showed her all the ob- 
stacles, but she is very eager to go 
ahead. It is hard, however, to en- 
courage her when one knows how un- 
willing many of the leaders are to 
give women even the barest chance. 

I find it very hard to understand 
why, when the war has opened so 
many avenues of opportunity to 
women, and when they have proved 
themselves so capable, and when they 
are on the verge of receiving full 
suffrage in nearly all parts of the civ- 
jlized world, that there should be this 
unwillingness to give them a chance 
in the ministry. The chance is all 
that they ask; they must stand or 
fall as their brothers do. 

The churches of all the denomina- 
tions are going to suffer for want of 
ministers for a number of years to 
come. The situation is particularly 
hard for the country churches, and I 
fear many may have to close their 
doors for lack of workers. I feel, from 
my own experience, that women are 
especially adapted for this rural 
work; so of late, as I have had op- 
portunity, I have urged people to en- 
courage women to enter the ministry. 

Personally, I have always received 
the utmost courtesy from my min- 
isterial brethren, and have had to fight 
very little prejudice of any kind; so 
I do not speak for myself at all, but 


. 
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for those who are coming after us. 
As your wife and other splendid 
women opened the door for me, so I 
would be glad to do my utmost to 
keep it open for others, for I want 
many women to know the joy in the 
ministry which I have had. 

Most sincerely yours, 


The Meadville Theological School is 
advertising, in our own journals and oth- 
ers, for fifty candidates to enter its classes. 
Shall they come from the ranks of young 
men only? Shall we cut off considerable 
numbers of young women who are among 
the choicest graduates of colleges and 
universities and would gladly enter our 
free pulpits? I am speaking with an 
experience of twenty years’ acquaintance 
with the largest coeducational university 
of the West, and six years with the oldest 
woman’s college of the East. Why is no 
hand stretched out to these educated 
young women who have in them such 
possibilities of splendid service for the 
faith that we love? 

We have more experience with women 
in our Unitarian ministry than any other 
denomination except the Universalists and 
the Quakers, and yet only a little. We 
have never extended to them anything 
more than a half-hearted welcome. Our 
older and stronger churches have not 
been willing to call them; our General 
Conference and the American Unitarian 
Association have seldom invited them to 
their platforms on important public oc- 
casions. Yet some of them have done ex- 
ceedingly good work. 


It is a delicate matter to cite names, } 


but I am going to mention a few, less 
than half of those that come to my mind 
as worthy of mention. 

I live in New York City, and come 
into contact constantly with the ministers 
of our metropolitan and suburban 
churches ; and I do not hesitate a moment 
to say that no minister of us all is do- 
ing a more faithful, constructive, or, con- 
sidering the situation of the church, a 
more successful work than our one woman 
minister, Miss Padgham of Rutherford, 
IN dls 

In all my long experience in the Uni- 
tarian body, I have never known the 
work of a country church carried on with 
more wisdom, more breadth of under- 
standing of the needs of the country com- 
munity, or more efficiency in every way, 
than that done during the past dozen 
years or more by Miss Barnard in Rowe, 
Mass., or that which shé is now doing 
in Bernardston. 

For some years we had as joint pastors 
of the Unitarian church in, Cleveland, 
Ohio, two women, Miss Buck and Miss 
Murdock. Every one acquainted with 
their work will testify that it was ad- 
mivable and successful. 

For twenty-five years in Michigan, Mrs. 
Caroline Bartlett Crane of Kalamazoo has 
ranked in ability not below any minister in 
the State, of any denomination. She built 
the fine Unitarian church edifice in Kala- 
mazoo and was for some years pastor of 
the church. During those years no Uni- 
tarian minister in the West did an abler 
work. : 
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I mention only one other whose work 
I have personally known, namely, Miss 
Mary A. Safford, who for more than 
twenty years was distinctly our leading 
Unitarian preacher and representative in 
the State of Iowa. The work she did 
at Sioux City and Des Moines was monu- 
mental. She was long the president of 
the -Iowa State Unitarian Association, 
which under her leadership was the most 
active state organization in the West. 
Indeed, during all the years of her active 
work the Unitarian cause made more 
progress in Iowa than anywhere else in 
the West; and it was generally recog- 
nized in the State that the progress was 
due, in large measure, to the high pulpit 
ability, the vigorous and able generalship, 
the noble womanhood, and the winning 
personality of Miss Safford. It is to be 
regretted that she has been little known 
in the Hast. 

Such is a slight and very imperfect 
glance over the work.done by perhaps 
one-third (the third that I have known 
best) of the little band of women who 
during the past thirty years have had the 
courage and the consecration to face the 
difficulties of pioneership in our Unitarian 
ministry. The names of others nearly or 
quite as .useful, and perhaps deserving. 
of quite as high honor, will occur to 
my readers. Who will follow in the foot- 
steps of these brave leaders in a great 
cause? 

Is woman by nature fitted for service in 
the Christian ministry? 

The callings which have most in com- 


mon with the ministry are _ teach- 
ing, authorship, the practice of med- 
icine, public speaking in general, and 
social settlement work. Is there any 


ground for denying that in all of these, 
woman, although a late comer compared 
with man, has won a high degree of suc- 
cess; indeed, that in all, with the possible 
exception of medicine, her success to-day 
is probably as great as that of man? If, 
then, woman has proved herself capable of 
taking her place by the side of man as 
practically his equal in these, why should 
her fitness for the ministry be doubted? 

For purely pastoral work, women are 
probably even better fitted by nature than 
men. We see ministers of all denomina- 
tions are choosing women for pastor’s as- 
sistants. Probably no other work so 
closely resembles the duties of the pastor 
as does social settlement work. It is 
agreed that women are better fitted for 
this work than men. : 

If churches are to hold their own, they 
must become increasingly educational in 
their work. Women have gifts as edu- 
cators certainly equal to those of men. 
In work among children and young people 
(where the hope of all our churches lies) 
they are distinctly superior to men, 

Within the past two generations, Amer- 
ica has seen three great widespread pub- 
lic movements of social reform, namely, 
anti-slavery, temperance (or prohibition), 
and woman suffrage. In all. of these, to. 
a remarkable degree, woman has proved 
her ability as a public speaker. What 
men were more eloquent or more effective | 
pleaders for justice to the Negro than 


- Lueretia Mott and Lucy Stone? 


Tue WayYsIDE PULPIT 


THE MORAL LAW. 
is written on the 
tablets of eternity. 
For every wrong the 
price has to be paid. 


And with 
the pen, what writer did more powerful 
work than Harriet Beecher Stowe? 

In the temperance cause, almost from 
the beginning, women have stood shoulder 
to shoulder with men. America has known 
no abler, more eloquent, more popular 
advocates of temperance, none that drew 
larger audiences or exerted a larger or 
more salutary influence, than Mary A. 
Livermore and Frances Willard. 

In the long suffrage campaign the 
women of this country built up a country- 
wide organization by means of which they 
carried State after State, until practically 
the whole nation was won. It is doubt- 
ful if this country ever produced abler 
public speakers or managers of a great 
national campaign than the suffrage lead- 
ers. 

Do not all denominations that refuse 
or neglect to open their ministry to women 
deserve to experience a dearth of min- 
isters and a decline in denominational 
prosperity? In this day when the ability 
of women is being recognized in almost 
every other direction, and when the doors 
of almost every calling outside of religion 
are being freely opened to her, why 
should she be ignored in religion, where 
she is most of all needed and where her 
talents best of all fit her for high service? 

This is not a plea for indiscriminate 
admission of women to our ministry, but 
when young women offer themselves, who 
are equally gifted and trained with our 
best young men, I would have the doors 
of our churches, all our churches, just 
as freely opened to them as if they were 
of the other sex. Why should we allow 
mere prejudice or unreasoning conserva- 
tism to cut us off from fine talent, high 
ability, and noble worth? 

One of the larger denominations says 
it has seven thousand vacant pulpits with 
only three thousand men to fill them. 
Probably at our coming Unitarian Con- 
f.rence in Baltimore we shall hear a ring- 
ing appeal for more ministers. Shall we 
have the courage and the vision to put 
ourselves abreast of present world condi- 
tions, and with no trembling or hesitancy 
utter the larger and truer call? Has not 
our National Women’s Alliance an op- 
portunity to do our churches a very great 
service by taking up this cause of a full 
opportunity and a warm welcome for 
superior young women in our pulpits and 
pastorates? My Alliance sisters, I beg 
you. to heed Emerson’s words, “Wait not 
to be back numbers.” 
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The Boston Fall Meetings 


They are planned on the princtple that in- 
dividual spirituality is the basis of 
collective service 


MILES HANSON 


Church workers are foregathering after 
the rest of the summer. Refreshed in 
mind and body, they are planning the 
work individual and collective for the ap- 
proaching season. It is fervently desired 
that the coming winter will be a record 
one for usefulness and for personal spirit- 
ual growth. There never has been a time 
when our churches have had such a mag- 
nificent opportunity. The attitude of the 
world toward things spiritual is just such 
as liberal workers should rejoice in. The 
men and women of the larger public are 
seeking real godly guidance and are lay- 
ing little stress on lesser and more con- 
fined views. Broad horizons are desired. 
Everywhere there are vast openings for 
spiritual leadership. The liberal churches 
should be truly optimistic. 

But to do good work in the open there 
must be the real spirit in the hidden life. 
Deep and noble individual life must pre- 
cede all public activity. For our churches 
to rise to the occasion and the needs, we 
ourselves must be in close touch with God. 

Indiviaual spirituality must be the basis 
of all collective service. 

Hence it is that the Ministers’ Union f 
Boston, Mass., has decided to hold a week 
of special services in November next, and 
the committee in charge feel very deeply 
the responsibility that is placed upon them 
to make the week one of true inspiration. 
The week if rightly used will color the 
whole winter’s activities, and will make 
the season a memorable one in Unitarian 
annals. 

The committee selected by the Union 
consists of Rev. Samuel McChord Croth- 
ers, chairman; Rev. Oscar Hawes, vice- 


chairman; Rey. Paul Revere Frothingham, 


chairman of speakers’ committee; Rey. 
Miles Hanson, secretary ;. Rev. Harry Fos- 
ter Burns and Rey. James A. Fairley, 
churches’ committee; Rev. Henry Hallam 
Saunderson, chairman publicity commit- 
tee; Rev. Palfrey Perkins, chairman 
music committee; Mr. Horace Sears, chair- 
man finance committee. 

The Laymen’s League was invited to 
add an equal number of laymen who 
would heartily serve, and the following 
have been nominated by the League and 
willingly consented to help: Edwin J. 
Lewis, Jr., Charles L. De Normandie, 
James Millar, Charles Bradlee, William 
B. Baker, Henry Ware, and Edward F. 
McClellan. 

Probably some churches may wish to 
have services conducted by their own min- 
isters, but if further help is desired, the 
committee headed by Dr. Frothingham 
will be glad to assist by procuring speak- 
ers. All churches within a trolley-ride 
from Boston are included in the arrange- 
ments. 

The week’s seryices will be closed by a 
great meeting, on Sunday evening, in one 
of the down-town theatres, and the same 
theatre will be engaged for a series of 
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Sunday evening meetings, in which the 
music will be led by a joint choir. 

It is satisfactory to note that since 
the above meetings were: decided upon, 
two conferences near Boston have pledged 
‘themselves to hold a similar series of 
meetings at the same time as the Boston 
meetings. 

Full. accounts of the activities of the 
committee will henceforth appear regu- 
larly in THe CwHristTiAN REGISTER. In- 
quiries will be promptly answered by the 
secretary. 


For Autumn Foliage 
BOARD AMONG THE MOUNTAINS 
THE HOMESTEAD 


ANDOVER, ME. 


Offers health, comfort, and economy. Booklet and infor- 
mation of WALTER S. Fox, 85 Water Street, Boston, or 
SYLVANuS Poor, Andover, Me. 


4 


264% PER YEAR 


V4 


For 10 years the average yield per 
share on 


LOWELL BLEACHERY 


Established jn 1833 


This stock is tax}free in Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, and Connecti- 
cut. 


We have secured a limited amount to 
offer at an attractive rate. 


For full particulars apply 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Securities 
52 Devonshire St., Boston 
Members New York & Boston Stock 


Exchanges 


The Best is;not too Good 
FOR 
YOUR 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 


ONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES, a series of 
graded lessons for all ages. 


Recognized by authorities as the best 
materials for religious education. Biblical, 
ethical, social, attractive; economical in 
the long run. 


Have you a class that needs “‘ something 
different” ? 


INVESTIGATE NOW 


Write for information to 
THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5782 Evtis Avr., Caicaco, Ixt. 
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Meaning of the Great Change 


CURTIS W. REESE 
II 


Industrial democracy is the application 
by the people concerned of wisdom, skill, 
and energy to the production and distri- 
bution of material goods. Involved in this 
is control originating with and being re- 
sponsible to the people concerned. From 
within the group, community, or nation 
comes initiative and operation. With the 
group, community, nation, or world (as 
the case may be) rests ownership. Gain 
or loss is equitably shared by all con- 
cerned. This is industrial democracy. 

Exceptions to monarchie and oligarchic 
reign in present-day industry mark the 
point of gain on the part of the people 
in their war against monarchie and oli- 
garchic rule. The movement away from 
ownership by one, and away from control 
from above, has made considerable head- 
way through the centuries. It is an old 
movement and it constantly gains momen- 
tum. 

In the days of old, both capital and 
laborer were owned by the master. To- 
day, while the master still owns the capi- 
tal and the labor, he does not own the 
laborer. The gain for the laborer is con- 
siderable. His body at least is free; and 
he himself may sell his labor in a more 
or less open market. 

Partnerships, corporations, and similar 
oligarchie combinations are distinct gains 
on the old order. Profit-sharing, copart- 
nerships, joint boards of control, trade- 
unionism, and such have made substantial 
gains on industrial monarchy.  Profit- 
sharing is so common that it hardly at- 
tructs attention, whether between capital 
and labor, or capital, labor, and consumer. 
Copartnership between employer and la- 
borer—that is, sale by the employer and 
purchase by the laborer of an interest in 
the business—is increasingly popular. 
The United States Steel Corporation, 
Procter & Gamble, and other concerns 
have long seen the wisdom of at least a 
limited degree of copartnership between 
employer and employee.’ Nelson and oth- 
ers have found copartnership among capi- 
tal, labor, and consumer a reasonably safe 
practice. The co-operative stores of Great 
Britain have a membership of three mil- 
lion and an annual trade of $800,000,000. 
If these concerns, and the experiment of 
Nelson in Madison County, Illinois, and 
many others throughout the world, can 
survive for even a brief period in an an- 
tagonistic environment, it creates at least 
a presumption in favor of the principle of 
co-operation; and it gives ground for a 
reasonable faith that if the principle were 
generally applied, and if it were safe- 
guarded .and backed by a community or 
national or world programme, it would 
be not only workable, but triumphantly 
successful. 

The complete democratization of indus- 
try cannot be brought about in a day. 
There is no ecut-and-dried formula which 
we may follow. There is and can be no 
final democratic programme. New situa- 
tions must forever teach new lessons. HPx- 
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-perimentation by the people is of the very 


essence of democracy. 

As things look now, the most important 
immediate step in thé democratization of 
industry is the extension of the laborer’s 
control of production. And no raise in 
wage, no bonus for unusual skill, no shar- 
ing of profits, much less free movies, gold 
watches, and horseback rides, can satisfy 
labor in lieu of actual participation in 
the control of production. 

A second step must be the severing of 
the secretarial and managerial force 
from the employer where its alliance now 
is, and the union of the secretarial and 
managerial force with labor where it 
rightfully belongs. 

A third step must be the extension of 
joint ownership on the part of employer 
and employee. Labor must increase its 
percentage of ownership in the concern 
with which it works. Control and owner- 
ship will give experience without which 
no permanent reform is possible. 

Along with these steps must come an 

increased functioning on the part of 
a democratically controlled community, 
State, nation, and world. Here political 
democracy and industrial democracy join 
hands. Neither can succeed without te 
other. Both moving along together can 
make it possible to have a reorganization 
of industrial life without the disorder of 
a sudden revolution fomented and led by 
the soap-box type of mind! 
‘In this movement let all men avoid 
class-consciousness. Let them emphasize 
the unity of labor. . All who toil whether 
with head or hand are workers. The 
British Labor party shows its wisdom by 
recognizing the unity of labor. The old 
manual-labor theory of values has gone 
by the board. The “I” must be taken 
out of “I. W. W.” A true slogan would 
be, “W. W. W.,”’—‘“We, the Workers of 
the World.” Hand-laborers cannot afford 
to waste their time condemning and poison 
their minds by hating brain-workers. 

Let us keep before the minds of the 
people the interdependence of all—all 
groups, communities, States, and nations. 
No person, group, or nation can live unto 
itself alone. There is no natural conflict 
between legitimate interests. There is a 
human-wide community of interests. 
Anarchistiec competition is a thing of the 
past; it has been found utterly inadequate 
in a complex organized ‘society. 

Let us emphasize not the equalization 
but the equitization of the fruits of in- 
dustry. Democracy aims not to level 
down, nor to level at all, but to equitize. 

Above certain just and adequate mini- 
mum standards of living, and within cer- 
tain fair limits, there must be ample 
room for individual initiative and achieve- 
ment. No man should be allowed to build 
his monumental achievement at the cost 
of underfed, poorly clothed, and inade- 
quately housed men, women, and children. 

Potential wealth is inexhaustible. We 
are learning how to dig from the depth 
of nature or to create what we need or 
want. There is no reason to fear the 
universality of poverty. There is every 
reason to expect and make leisure and 
plenty the possession of all. What we 
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need is vision to see what is right and 
possible, and the courage to do it. 

Representatives of a free faith for free 
men face the social problems of the day. 
Shall we face them honestly and seriously 
try to solve them and see our faith func- 
tion in the life of our day; or shall we 
merge with a master class against the 
common man, be satisfied with individual 
salvation, and so add our faith to the 
discredited religions of the world? That 
is the question. 


Deaths 


BICKNELL.—In Malden, Mass., September 9, 1910, 


Lydia Maria, widow of Rev. William M. Bicknell, in her 


ninety-sixth year, 


LYDIA MARIA BICKNELL 


It seems fitting to add a few words to the death notice of 
Mrs. Bicknell already published in these columns. . Among 
her many friends, some of the older ones, at any rate, will 
not soon dismiss the memory of that long and useful life, 
and will like to review, however briefly, her history and 
recall the qualities of mind and heart that made her what 
she was. 

Like her husband, the late Rev. William Martin Bicknell, 
she broke away from the old traditions in religion after 
attaining maturity of judgment. It was not until after 
marriage that Mr. Bicknell fitted for the ministry (at the 
Harvard Divinity School) and exchanged teaching for 
preaching. In his successive pastorates, at Carlisle, Pem- 
broke, and Rowe, she was ever his active helper, energetic 
in church work and prominent in all parish activities. It 
was largely her careful economy and resolute self-denial 
that made possible the higher education of her three 
children, and this on a salary that would now be considered 
hardly more than sufficient as a single month’s income for 
a family of like size. 

Born at Norridgewock, Me., February 2, 1824, Lydia 
Maria Tobey received the district-school and village- 
academy education that was open to her, and then taught 
for some years before marrying (in 1850). It is significant 
of her intellectual endowments that a school composition 
of hers found its way, unknown to her at the time, into 
one of the standard reading-books—with no acknowledg-. 
ment of authorship. Thus it appears not impossible that 
she might have shone in literature had she not preferred 
to devote herself to matrimonial and domestic and paro- 
chial duties. 

Recognized as a woman of more than ordinary gifts, and 
inspiring affection in those about her, she won many 
admiring and constant friends. In the twenty-four years 
of her life following her husband’s decease (which oc- 
curred at Malden in 1895) she gradually became less active, 
less alert, but not less an object of regard and of love from 
those that met her. Partial blindness and deafness, with 
increasing feebleness, limited her range of activities more 
and more, and she was glad to be released to a wider field 
when death called her at the ripe age of ninety-five years 
and seven months. 
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Pigeon Sea-Messengers 


Soon fishing-smacks far out at sea will 
be able to report their catches by carrier- 
pigeon messengers. During the war the 
American Army, like other armies at the 
front, had many trained pigeons in its 
service, which flew over the lines even dur- 


- ing the fiercest fighting, and in many cases 


carried messages that saved the lives of 
many men. Now the army must sell some 
of its soldier pigeons. A corporal, re- 
cently discharged from the pigeon section 
of the Army Signal Corps, has bought 
some of the very birds with which he 
worked in the war, for the purpose of 
sending them as messengers between Bos- 
ton and the fishing-smacks at sea. After 
serving in shell-fire perhaps the pigeons 
will not mind the fogs and winds and 
storms. The Pigeon Corporal will build 
a home for his birds—from which they 
will start on their long flights and to 
which they will wunerringly return—on 
Fish Pier. Carrier pigeons tuck no com- 
passes under their wings, but instinct 
serves them as well as the most delicate 
compass that ever guided mariners at sea. 


Uses for Corn-cobs 


There are boys and girls who think 
a corn-cob is about as useless as anything 
can be. Hverybody thought so until re- 
cently, and every year three billion bush- 
els of them were thrown away. But now- 
adays people save many things that they 
never thought of saving before, and corn- 
cobs are among the number. Chemists 
found that if they put corn-cobs in a 
closed tank and cooked them an hour in 


water at a temperature of 100 degrees 


above boiling-point and then took them 
out and pressed them, they got a thick 
syrupy fluid which makes a good strong 
gum. After extracting the gum, the chem- 
ists found that the corn-cobs ground up 
and mixed with molasses make a good 
food for stock. Or by adding chemicals 
they made pure glucose, which sweetens 
like sugar. If instead of adding chem- 
icals they added yeast, alcohol was the 
result. Manufacturers now use corn-cobs 
in making artificial silk and leather. 
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THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Parish News Letters 


By Motor Half-way 

Lone Bracu, Catir—First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. Oliver Jay Fairfield: The 
new incumbent of this parish travelled 
from Massachusetts as far as Kansas 
City, Mo., by motor, seeing the country 
and the people, and camping by the road- 
side at night. ‘It was with real regret 
that lack of time compelled Mrs. Fairfield 
and myself,” says the pastor, “to give up 
a journey of comfort by auto for one of 
speed by train. When we were held up 
by the strikers for half a day out on the 
desert at Barstow, Calif., in the heat, we 
longed all the more for our own con- 
veyance to try out the good roads of Cali- 
fornia to-our destination. By good for- 
tune we came through without a long 
wait. We began work in Long Beach, 
Sunday, September 7. We have found 
some delightful, earnest people connected 
with the church, and the prospects are 
encouraging. Long Beach apparently has 
all the climatic virtues, and is growing 
more rapidly than any other town in 
Southern California, where growth is the 
order of these times. Let us get into 
touch with the religious liberals here and 
enlist them for our cause, and our church 
will prosper. A _ splendid opportunity 
awaits us.” 


Fire in Mr. Holmes’s Church 


New York, N.Y.—The Community 
Church of New York, John Haynes 
Holmes and Harvey Dee Brown, min- 
isters: This church, formerly the Church 
of the Messiah, was wrecked by fire on 
September 11. The beautiful auditorium 
was swept by flames from end to end, 
and the floor buried under tons of débris 
from the roof, ceiling, and balconies. The 
organ, installed in 1912 at an expense of 
$21,000, was completely consumed. All 
the memorial windows save two were 
smashed to bits, and the great Tiffany 
mosaic, behind the pulpit, erected in mem- 
ory to Dr. James H. Parker, badly dam- 
aged. Comfort is found in the fact that 
the Robert Collyer monument, as though 
by some miracle, was untouched—the 
church house damaged only by water— 


and the church offices not interfered with |. 


in any way. The task of rebuilding, ‘an 
enormous one, will not be hastened. <A 
thorough survey of the situation will be 
made, and it is probable that no steps 
will be taken until a complete plan of 
reconstruction has been worked out and 
accepted by the congregation. Meanwhile, 
a large and centrally located auditorium 
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will be secured for Sunday morning ser- 
vices and Sunday evening forum meet- 


ings; and all parish activities carried on 
as usual at the church house. 


In a Memorial Chapel 


OcEAN Potnt, Mr.—Memorial Chapel: 
In the beautiful stone chapel erected in 
1917 to the memory of Janet M. Wilson the 
usual services were held during July and 
August. The congregations averaged 
seventy persons, and the services were 
conducted by ministers who spend the 
summer ‘at the Point and at near-by re- 
sorts. Among the preachers this season 
were Rey. John H. Wilson of Framing- 
ham, Mass., Rev. Thomas J. Horner of 
Manchester, N.H., Prof. Samuel R. Emer- 
son of Burlington, Vt., Rev. Mr. Kirkpat- 
rick of Hast Boothbay, Me. Rev. John 
Keeley of Augusta, Me., Rev. A. G. Petten- 
gill of Portland, Me., Lewis G. Wilson of 
Boston, and Rey. Daniel Roy Freeman of 
Detroit, Mich. 


Introductory Addresses 


SPOKANE, WASH. — First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. William Day Simonds: The 
worship and work of the church were re- 
sumed Sunday, September 7. The subject 
of the first sermon was “Present Impera- 


tive Need of the Right Kind of Church.” 


Introductory addresses, a new element in 
the worship, are announced as follows: 
September 7, “A New Type of Million- 
aire—Andrew Carnegie’; September 14, 
“A New School Scientist — Ernest 
Haeckel”; September 21, “A New Woman 
—Anna Howard Shaw’; September 28, 
“The New Churchman—A Glimpse at the 
Methodist Centenary.” The sermon sub- 
jects: September 14, “Light Streaming 
upon the Path Ahead, and Nowhere Dlse” ; 
September 21, “Salvation Army Enthusi- 
asm—A Lesson for Liberals’; September 
28, “America and Japan, the Rudder of 
Asia.” 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American 


Unitarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged..............-. nen 


Aug. 5. Society in Stoneham, Mass.. 10.40 
8. Grace Chapel, Green Harbor, 
Maga; ai eke slaela.s oki 10.00 
15. Society in Stockton, Calif.... 5.00 
18. Mrs. Susan Barker, Ayer, 
UE Ro gouty Ota Seer ae 2.00 
29. Associate Members......... 9.00 
29. Miss Mary J. Dewey, Hot 
Syringes Beit als alere slow 25.00 


29. Mrs. Bertha F. W. Field, ; 
Mattapoisett, Mass....... 1.00 


ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DPPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


Aug. 25. Sunday School, Second Church, 
Salem, Mass. 20.00 
$1.992.70 
Henry M. WI1iAMs, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Oc-r. 14-17 


UNITARIAN GENERAL CONFERENCE, 1919 
CHARLESTON, S.C., Oct. 19-21 


FOR HOTEL ROOMS APPLY WITHOUT DELAY TO OUR TRANSPORTATION 
AGENTS, THOS. COOK & SONS, 336 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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eo PLEASANTRIES _ | 


“A man has to make many sacrifices 
for the sake of his children.” ‘So you’ve 
got to go to the Sunday-school picnic, 


too, have you?’—Detroit Free Press. 


Some folks figguhs dey’s hurtin’ de 
church wen dey gits mad and quits, but 
dey wrong ’bout dat,—hit don’ nevuh hurt 
de tree fur de rotten apples t’ fall off !— 
Hambone’s Meditations. 


very sick with ‘the ‘flu,’ 
Man, Ah was so 
look in dat 
'"_Whiss- 


“Were you 
Rastus?”’ “Sick, sick! 
sick mos’ ebery night Ah 
er casualty list for mah name.’ 
Bang (Boston Base Hospital). 


“Q doctor!’ exclaimed the woman pa- 
tient, “I was suffering so much that I 
just wanted to die.” ‘Well,’ responded 
the physician, “you did right to call me 
in at once.”—Fitchburg Sentinel. 


The Lady: ‘“‘Yus, miss. ’H commenced 
to quarrel with me the moment ’e come 
in.” District Visitor: “What did he do?” 
The Lady: “Do! -W’y, ’e just set still 
and ’e neyer said a bloomin’ word.”’—Pass- 
ing Show. 


came home from Sunday-school 


Johnny 
quite thrilled by the lesson. ‘It was all 
about the Midnights,’ he said. “The 
what?” asked his father. “The Mid- 


nights,’ repeated the boy. “Teacher told 
us how Gideon fought the Midnights and 
knocked the daylights out of ’em in no 
time.”—Boston Transcript. 


The surgeon had at last arrived at 
Pat’s bedside, and after the usual prelim- 
inaries he prodded poor Pat in the region 
of his wound. “Does that hurt you?” he 
asked. Pat leaned forward a moment in 
his cot, and, landing the surgeon a stun- 
ning blow on the nose, he shouted, “Sure, 
an’ do thot hurt you?’—ZLondon Opinion. 


A well-known surgeon was performing 
an operation on a patient when a fire 
started at a warehouse across the road, 
illuminating the whole operating-theatre. 
Having finished, the surgeon turned to the 
nurse and said dryly: “I say, nurse, I 
notice the patient is coming to. I think 
you had better draw the blinds. I don’t 
want him to think the operation hasn’t 
been a success!”—London Tit-Bits. 


Two British soldiers went into a res- 
raurant at.Salonica and asked for Turkey. 
The waiter said, “I’m sorry, gentlemen, 
_ but I can’t Servia.” Whereupon the Tom- 
mies cried, “Fetch the Bosphorus!” 
When that gentleman arrived and heard 
the complaint, the manager said, ‘Well, 
gentlemen, I don’t want to Russia, but 
you cannot Rumania.” And so the poor 
Tommies had to go away Hungary.—Hz- 
change. 


Jackson came tripping merrily into his 
tiny hall one day, and almost spoiled his 
manly beauty by tripping over some one’s 
shoes left lying about. ‘Whose ferryboats 
are those in the hall?’ he asked later 
when he entered the drawing-room. 
“Werryboats?” his mother-in-law cried 
angrily. “Why, those are my shoes!” 
“My dear, good ma,’ Jackson said hur- 
riedly, “who said ferryboats? You mis- 
understood. Fairy boots, you know— 
fairy boots!” And then he wiped the 
sweat from his brow.—London Answers. 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(1) Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas. S54 Remmerr 
St., West Roxbury, Mass, 
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Church Announcements 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER (1630), 
Meeting House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister, 
will preach. Service at 11 A.M. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Elm Avenue, 
Lexington. Rev. John M. Wilson, minister. Morning 
service at 10.40. Sunday-school at 9.30 A.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. Rev. 
James De Normandie, pastor emeritus. Rev, Miles 
Hanson, minister, will preach Sunday, September 21. Ser- 
vice at II A.M. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of War- 
ren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. Eyening services start 
Sunday, S2ptember 21, at 7.30 P.M. Rev. Miles Hanson 
will preach. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. Sunday, 
September 21, Rev. Henry Gow, Roslyn Hill Chapel, 
London, England, will preach. The church is open daily 
from 9 to 4. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle, During the 
summer months and until further notice, services of this 
church will unite with King’s Chapel. Morning service 
begins at 10.30. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and _ School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Sunday service at 10.30 A.M. 
Sunday, September 21, Dr. Brown will preach. Church 
open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., 
minister. Union services during the summer in ‘King’s 
Chapel, 10.30, Sunday mornings. This church is open 
week-days from 9 to 4. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
of Cincinnati, Reading Road and Linton Street. Church 
oitice, 502 First National Bank Building. Rev. John 
Malick, minister. Rev. George A. Thayer, D.D., pastor 
emeritus, Church school and kindergarten at 9.45 A.M. 
Service: of worship and sermon at 11 A.M. The minister 
will preach. 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 
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THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 
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ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 
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FIFTY VOLUNTEERS WANTED 


to enlist as candidates for the 

CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 
in a campaign for a reconstructed church and 
nation in the spirit which won the victory at 
Chateau Thierry and St. Mihiel. Such volun- 


teers are needed at once in Unitarian pulpits and 


may be trained for service at the 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pa. 
Autumn Quarter begins September 24. Travelling fel- 
lowships providing for further study at foreign universities 
available at graduation. 
Apply to Rev. F. C. SouTHWORTH, D.D., LL.D., President 
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